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The GIST of IT— 


SICKNESS insurance with benefits payable 

up to 65 years of age has been an 
nouneced_by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Page 475. 


WAR has set back the Red Cross plans 
of training Bulgarian nurses under 
Miss Hay of Chicago. Page 475. 


«oWE can use whole families” is the sig- 
nificant advertisement of a Georgia 
cotton mill whose hands are on strike. It 
is the first strike of southern textile work- 
ers. One of their four demands is for the 
abolition of child labor. Page 476. 


'THE services of gunmen appear to form 
an interstate commodity. When two 
kinds of Chicago policemen shot each other 
up during a raid in the red light district, 
a spectator was wounded and taken to a 
hospital. There he was found to be an as- 
sociate of the gunmen who were executed 
in New York, with a conviction for murder 
against him in Montana. Page 476. 


CLEVELAND public school teachers pro- 

posed to organize a union. The school 
board threatened to discharge those who 
joined it. An injunction was secured pro- 
hibiting the board from such action. Now 
friends of the teachers are proposing to 
legislate the board out of existence. 
Page 477. 


HE Triangle Waist Company is charged 
with snitching the Consumers’ League 
label. Page 478. 


THE Chicago hearings of the Industrial 
Relations Commission brought out live- 
ly and varied testimony, including that of 
a witness who believes that among the 
causes of industrial unrest are Jane Ad- 
dams, Edward T. Devine and John M. 
Glenn. Employers agreed in the principle 
of collective bargaining but found the prac- 
tice of the unions bad, and labor men p 
forward squarely their distrust of the 
courts. Page 489. 


WHAT it means to live in a ese 

camp for the tuberculous, recorde 
not in temperatures and bacilli but in the 
spirit and outlook of the stricken. By one 
who has been cured. Page 479. 


MODERN criticisms of the dottienneaal 

are old plaints in new words. The 
settlements continue the great experime 
stations of social practice and the g 
neighbors of those who live hard lives. 
Page 486. 


"THREE straws—not in a glass—show 
which way the temperance wind 
blowing in Massachusetts. Page 488. 


HICAGO is tackling its pressing mu 
nicipal problems through commissio: 
on railway terminals, markets, unemploy- 
ment and waste. Page 489. 


THE high note of two recent social ¢ 
ter conferences in Wisconsin was the 
need for paid secretaries. Page 490. 
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ROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE 
BY METROPOLITAN 


Tue Metropoiitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced that it will 
extend its operations to writing insur- 
ance against disability due to sickness 
and against accidental injuries not aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employ- 
ment, the latter being covered in many 


states by workmen’s compensation laws. 


For the present only group insurance 
will be written. That is, contracts will 
be made with employers for the insur- 
ance of their employes, the premiums to 


be paid by the employer, the employer 


and employes jointly, or by the employes 
alone; or with lodges, labor unions or 
other groups. Both men and women are 
included. The first group to be insured 
was the entire office staff of the Metro- 
politan. 

Under the policy to be issued benefits 
are divided into three periods. During 
the first period of 26 weeks, full bene- 
fits will be paid. During the second 
period of four years and six months one- 
half benefit will be paid. During the third 
period, running to age 65, one-quarter 
benefit will be paid. No benefits are paid 
for the first seven days of incapacity 
nor for the first thirteen weeks of in- 
surance. The benefit running to age 
65 is unusual—as in fact is the second 
period payment—for most health policies 
as now issued to individuals by acci- 
dent companies, run for 13, 26 or 52 
weeks. 

The company’s announcement states 


that it has no intention of making a 


profit on this disability insurance, but 


_ wishes to give it “to the working classes 


_ Stantially reduces the cost. 


of the United States approximately at 
cost.” Payment of the total premiums 
in a lump sum by the employer sub- 
The tables 
of rates had to be based on foreign 
statistics, as no accurate American ex- 
perience is available. The rates fixed 
upon, therefore, may be raised or lower- 


ed after the company has established its 


own experience. 

Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-president 
of the company, will be in charge of the 
newly created disability insurance de- 
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partment. 
Advocates of 


social insurance have 
hailed the Metropolitan’s new work as 
an important step forward for America. 
They believe that the company’s two 
chief competitors in the field of indus- 
trial insurance will have to follow its 
lead and that workingmen will thus. be 
offered sickness and accident insurance 
long before their plans for state insur- 
ance can become operative. 


A Child’s Creed 


Written by Lewis W. Hine 


For the National Child Labor Committee 


I believe 


in being Happy 


I believe 


in being Busy 
I believe 


Bye’n-bye—I’ll be a Man 


in being a Boy 


Photo by Hine 


Give us a Chance 
We are citizens Tomorrow 
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MERICAN NURSE TO TRAIN 
THE GIRLS OF BULGARIA 


AT LEAST one effect of the pres- 
ent war between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia will be to delay the starting of 
the training school for native Bulgarian 
nurses at Sofia, in the plans for which 
the American Red Cross has come to the 
aid of Queen Eleanora. 

Helen Scott Hay, formerly superin- 
tendent of the West Suburban Hospital, 
Oak Park, Ill., whose salary as head of 
the new school the Red Cross will pay, 
had engaged passage for early August, 
but a telegram from Bulgaria announc- 
ed that access to that country was block- 
ed and urged her to wait until military 
operations could be forecasted. 

Not only the training of native women 
as nurses, but a general improvement 
in the whole public health policy of 
Bulgaria, if not an entering wedge in 
raising the health level of the Balkans, 
is foreseen by Miss Hay in the modest 
experiment which she is going to super- 
intend. The training school will be 
established in one department of the 
government-controlled Alexander Hos- 
pital in Sofia. Young women without a 
day of training will be entered and it 
is reported that many applications have 
been received. 

Nursing in Bulgaria and most parts 
of Europe, says Miss Hay, is not ac- 
corded the same respect that it receives 
here. It has not the status of a pro- 
fession. Even physicians are accus- 
tomed to think of nurses as little better 
than servants and to expect them to 
show small initiative. This is partly 
due to the kind of women who become 
nurses. and to their lack of training. 
They are apt to be of the grade of our 
orderlies and attendants, says Miss Hay. 

Graduates of the new training school 
will, it is expected, be able to take the 
lead in teaching mothers better care of 
babies, better home hygiene and, by act- 
ing somewhat as visiting nurses in this 
country, raise the standard of domestic 
living. Taught American ideas of pub- 
lic health, they will also constitute an 
influence, it is hoped, in favor of im- 
proved sanitation and governmental re- 
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sponsibility for healthful conditions in 
general. 

Bulgarian physicians, as a class, says 
Miss Hay, are progressive in their pro- 
fession and may be expected to welcome 
a higher type of nursing service. 


TRIKE AMONG SOUTHERN TEX- 
TILE WORKERS 


MAKING CHILD LABOR one of their 
four complaints against their employ- 
ers, from 800 to 900 operatives of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, 
Ga., are on strike and a bitter industrial 
conflict is in progress. Local newspapers 
have kept publicity to a minimum, in 
spite of the fact that the situation is 
significant as presenting the first effec- 
tive organization of labor among south- 
ern textile workers. This is also the first 
time that an organized body of southern 
cotton mill employes have declared em- 
phatically against child labor. 

Mediators from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor have gone to Atlanta to 
look into the situation. 

The present strike was preceded by 
a strike in the same mills several months 
ago, when the workers protested against 
the docking system of the company and 
the rules imposed upon them. The man- 
agement agreed to certain changes and 
the employes returned to work. But nearly 
every man who had been active in form- 
ing the union was discharged, and as 
rapidly as the company could find them 
out all who joined were discharged with 
the explanation that “We haven’t any 
more use for you.” 

Almost as fast as they were discharged 
they were evicted from their homes. The 
marshal, directing the piling of meager 
bits of furniture and household goods 
in the street, became almost a daily 
scene for weeks. 

One young girl of eighteen, who was 
in confinement, was taken bodily, in 
spite of the doctor’s orders that she be 
not moved, to a neighboring house, and 
a few days later gave birth prematurely 
to a child that did not live. Another 
woman, moved without regard to the 
physician’s orders, died in convulsions, 
leaving a tiny child. 

The second strike has reduced many 
of the strikers’ families to the verge of 
starvation. The men are holding out, 
however, in the belief that this struggle 
will mean much to the welfare of thous- 
ands of mill workers of the South—men, 
women and children—who have’ never 
before dared speak out. 

The operatives have laid down these 
four demands as the basis of their re- 
turn to work: 

Reinstatement of the men and women 
discharged for joining the union. 

Elimination from the mill of all chil- 
dren under fourteen. 

Fifty-four hours work per week for 
women and minors. 

Fifteen per cent increase in wages. 

From the first, company officials have 


minimized the effect of the strike upon 
their operations. Children and Negroes 
have been substituted. “We can use 
whole families” appeared in big type 
over the company’s name in the papers 
for days. The Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, organized originally to 
fight child labor legislation, has loaned 
such of their skilled workers as would 
consent to go for the special compensa- 
tion of two and a half dollars a day. 
The mill officials have asserted in pub- 
lic statements that fewer than one hun- 
dred of their employes had left, this be- 


Thomas Evans is city warden of 
Atlanta, Ga. He says he is-mot 
an agitator. A bitter strike of the 
operatives of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills is going on there. In 
its efforts to give publicity to the 
cause of the strikers, denied in the 
news columns of the papers, the 
executive committee of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement 
recently quoted Mr. Thomas as 
follows in a paid advertisement: 

“Many mill owners help a great 
deal. But there is hardly a fac- 
tory in the city employing this 
class of labor that pays the em- 
ployes enough for their self-sus- 
tenance. Society through the City 
Government and private charities 
has to make up the deficit; that is, 
the immediate deficit. I don’t know 
who pays the deficit in the lives 
of the little children who work in 
the mills. 

“The profits go into the pockets 
of the mill-owners. I often won- 
der if the profits are equal to the 
value of the lives. 

“I am not an agitator, under- 
stand. I am merely telling what I 
think of the causes of the City’s 
poverty. 

“THE TROUBLE IS THAT THERE 
ARE TOO MANY PEOPLE ON THE 
RAGGED EDGE OF POVERTY AND SUF- 
FERING. With it all, there is work 
for every charitable organization 
and more. And there always will 
be, I suppose, as long as our sys- 
tem of woman and child labor with 
poor pay is maintained.” 


ing the number that walked out at one 
time in protest against the discharge of 
others. 

On the failure of the newspapers to 
give publicity to the strike, and the con- 
sequent lack of public support for the 
strikers, the executive committee of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement 
published display advertisements in the 
papers calling upon the workers to fol- 
low the example of their employers by 
uniting firmly, and insisting that the dif- 
ferences be arbitrated “by men whose 
sole object is to learn the truth and see 
that impartial justice be done.” The com- 
mittee denounced mill conditions and the 
refusal of the owners to treat with their 
employes collectively. 
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The guiding hand throughout the 
fight has been the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. It has been due largely 
to the influence of these organizers that 
the workers have been led to commit 
themselves decidedly against child labor. 

“To put our little children in the mills 
before they are much beyond the cradle,” 
said C, A. Miles, organizer of the United 
Textile Workers of America, in address- 
ing a meeting of the strikers, “is only 
to keep them and the generation that 
follows poor and ignorant. The low 
wages and feudalistic system has fast- 
ened child labor upon us in spite of our- 
selves. What we want is decent living 
wagesso-that our children can be kept. 
im school and haye some chance to grow 
up healthy and strong.” 

URDER, POLITICS AND VICE 
Mis CHICAGO 
THE TIDE seems at last to have 
turned against political protection of 
segregated, commercialized vice in 
Chicago. It required a grim police 
tragedy to turn it. 

The reorganization of the police de- 
partment, under the ordinance passed 
by the City Council two years ago, has 
been proceeding slowly and tortuously. 
The second deputy superintendent of 
police was required by the ordinance 
to be a civilian. On this account the 
capable civil service appointee to that 
office, Major Funkhauser, was deprived 
from the start of co-operation by the 
regular force. The effective supervision 
which he and his inspector of morals 
have increasingly exercised over the vice — 
resorts which survived the breaking-up 
of the segregated districts seems to have 
been another grievance against him and 
his “morals squad.” 

A series of raids in the precinct in-— 
cluding the old red light district, after 
the captain in charge declared it had © 
been cleaned up, resulted not only in the 
disclosure of many open violations of 
the law and police regulations, but 
aroused the open enmity of the protected 
resort keepers and the silent opposition 
of the precinct officials, 

After the prisoners captured in open 
violation of law had been sent in the 
patrol wagon to the station, the two 
officers of the morals squad left in 
charge of them, while their fellow offi- 
cers hastened to make another raid, 
were viciously attacked by a mob of 
men, suspiciously followed by auto- 
mobiles. Backing away under an ele- 
vated railway, where their assailants 
evidently planned to finish them, they 
were suddenly confronted by two new 
accessions to the crowd, who advanced 
upon them with drawn revolvers. The 
two officers then fired, and one of the 
other two men fell dead. There was a 
rain of bullets, from which these two of- 
ficers strangely escaped the death plotted 
against them. The dead man was found 
to be a plain clothes policeman. The 
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wounded among the mob were spirited 
away by the automobiles of resort keep- 
ers. 

One of these wounded men was after- 
wards discovered at a hospital to be a 
gunman, formery identified with a 
New York gang, some of whose mem- 
bers were executed for the murder of 
the gambler Rosenthal. This man had 
been convicted in Montana of a murder. 
He was sentenced to 50 years imprison- 
ment but was liberated by political in- 
fluence in time to attend the funerals of 
his fellow gunmen in New York. 

The police situation in this Chicago 
‘precinct was thus thrown so suddenly 
into the limelight that no one could 
run to cover. Pending the investigation 
ordered by the chief of police under the 
civil service trial board, and the grand 
jury inquiry by the state’s attorney, and 
the “still hunt” by Major Funkhauser 
and his morals squad, the captain of the 
precinct has been summarily transferred. 
In his place one of the best commanding 
officers in the force, Captain Max Noot- 
baar, has been installed. He at once 
declared that with official co-operation 
he would “clean up the district in thirty 
days.” 

Whether he receives the co-operation 
of the men higher up than the chief 
depends upon the relative strength with 
the mayor of two factors of the situa- 
tion. One is the political influence of 
the aldermen of the first ward, “Dinky 
Dink” and “Bath House John”, who have 


long disgraced the City Council and the 
city. The other combines the indomit- 
able second deputy; the Committee of 
Fifteen’s published lists of owners of 
record whose property is illicitly used; 
the vigilant press; Alderman Merriam’s 
council committee inquiring into the 
causes of crime; the votes of 400,000 
women, ever hanging on the horizon; 
and the explicit reminder issued by the 
chief of police, in the absence of the 
mayor, that segregated vice is no longer 
recognized, and that policemen taking 
orders from politicians would be cited 
before the trial board. Last week Mayor 
Harrison announced himself a convert 
to the forces standing solidly against a 
segregated vice district. 


HE PROPOSED UNION OF 
CLEVELAND TEACHERS 


Tue ricHT of Cleveland public 
school teachers to form a union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
has been supported by the courts and 
fought determinedly by the school au- 
thorities. As a result of the dispute 
which now has been running for nearly 
six months indignant citizens are head- 
ing up a movement for the extinction 
of the school board by state legislation 
and for the adoption of a new form of 
school administration. Other results 
may be a union of the school teachers, 
despite all obstacles, and a higher scale 
of salaries. 

The present situation in which the 


AN AX TO GRIND 


Board of Education is holding up ap- 
pointments of teachers for next year, 
while angry citizens threaten state legis- 
lation which will allow extinction of 
the board by popular vote, arose from 
agitation started last winter by the Grade 
Teachers’ Club. It maintained that the 
minimum salary of $500 a year and the 
maximum of $1,000, reached after 15 
years of service, were altogether inade- 
quate and that school instruction was 
suffering from over-supervision. The 
protest was formally presented to the 
Board of Education. It met with the 
reply that no funds were available for 
increased pay, and that the system of su- 
pervision had been well worked out and 
might be considered permanent. 

The teachers responded with threats 
of a union which would force higher 
wages and other improvements. Lead- 
ers in Chicago’s successful teachers’ 
union came and gave their advice. At 
a mass meeting of teachers in mid- 
spring, under the auspices of the Grade 
Teachers’ Club, a definite vote was taken 
to unionize. 

This vote was followed by charges 
that less than half of the teachers had 
assented to unionization and that prob- 
ably a majority of the teachers—but cer- 
tainly a majority which had no organ- 
ized expression—was against such 
action. 

The Board of Education took cogni- 
zance of the proposed formation of a 
union by voting that any teacher who 
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THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE LABEL 


A temporary injunction has been issued against the Triangle Waist Company 

in New York for using a label alleged to be an imitation of the label of the National 
The Triangle is the company in whose factory 140 girls lost 
The figure 34 in the Triangle label is the size mark. 


Consumers’ League. 
their lives by fire. 


joined such a union would not be reap- 
pointed in the succeeding year, on the 
ground that a union would be bad for 
the spirit of the profession and would 
have harmful influence on the pupils. 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor 
took up the cause of the teachers, and 
secured an injunction from Judge Neff 
in the Court of Common Pleas, with 
the ruling that the Board of Education 
could not legally fail to reappoint any 
teacher because of membership in any 
union or other organization. Action 
contrary to this ruling would be punish- 
able as contempt of court. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the vote of the Board of Education 
to restrict the teaching of German in the 
schools, which meant that a large num- 
ber of teachers in any event probably 
would fail of reappointment. This vote 
was followed by a threat of court ac- 
tion on the part of German-Americans. 

When, in the latter part of June, the 
board made public what it termed a 
partial list of appointments, many fami- 
liar names were missing. The board an- 
nounced that further appointments could 
not be made until the exact status of 
German instruction was known. Some 
teachers had been left off “for the good 
of the service’; some others because 
they were German teachers, the board 
said. 

But persons of inquisitive mind profess 
to have found that among those not yet 


appointed are most of the teachers prom- 


inent in the agitation for unionization. 
The Federation of Labor has promised 
legal action if final lists of appoint- 
ments do not contain these names as 
well. Meantime, the teachers’ union is 
unformed, and the independent school 
board is threatened with extinction. 


HE women wait, and strain their eyes ahead, 
One hand upon their eager sons, in dread. 

Is there no other way that leads to light? 

Must blood and darkness be the door to right 

Nor nations treat until more lads lie dead? 

The women do not speak. In silence still 

They bear the constant old yoke of men’s will. 

They who have given life must watch it tossed 

A sop to war; the gift they gave so, lost. 

Thus old dark rules these later days fulfill. 


THE ALLEGED IMITATION 


HE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE LA- 

BEL AND ITS OFFSPRING 

Tue TRIANGLE WAIST COMPANY, 
New York, was last week temporarily 
enjoined from using on its goods a label 
declared to be imitative of that of the 
National Consumers’ League. 

This is the same Triangle Waist Com- 
pany in whose factory a fire killed 140 
girls in 1911—it being afterward proved 
that doors leading from the factory, 
which was on the ninth floor of a loft 
building, had been locked. 

It is the same Triangle Waist Com- 
pany that, two years and six months 
later, was again convicted of having its 
doors locked, and whose head, Max 
Blanck, was given the minimum fine on 
the ground that he was a first offender. 

The National Consumers’ League au- 
thorizes manufacturers to use its label 
only after investigation has showed that 
the goods on which it is to ‘be used are 
made under “clean and healthful” con- 
ditions. The Triangle company has 
never been authorized to use its label. 

The label declared to be an imitation, 
which is here reproduced, was first dis- 
covered by the Consumers’ League last 
spring on some goods in a Boston de- 
partment store. The buyer of the store 
told a representative of the league that 
he was buying waists with the league’s 
label on. 

It required several months to trace the 
label to the Triangle Waist Company. 
An effort was then made to induce em- 
ployes of the Triangle company to sign 
affidavits declaring that the suspicious 
label was used by that concern. The 
employes’ fear of being blacklisted 
among manufacturers frustrated this. 

A few weeks ago the Consumers’ 


WAR 


Mary Carontyn Davies 


The women weep alone. 
The way to give their wishes words. 
Are bonds to break. But when, hand clasped in hand 
The wakened women sure and strongly stand 
In new-found freedom, will these things be so? 
Will they who know the cost of life obey 

The old tradition? send, for war to slay, 

The sons that hold the future in their hands 
Of all the races, all the earth’s wide lands, 

Or War’s grim power be broken in that day? 


League served the Triangle Company 
with a summons and complaint in an ac- 
tion for a permanent injunction and with 
motion papers for an injunction pending 
trial, until final decision could be 
reached, which will not be till next win- 
ter. The league’s action is based on the 
common law rules governing unfair 
trade and unfair competition. The 
label is not a registered trademark. 

The Triangle company, in its answer, 
admitted the use of the label, but de- 
clared that it had not intended to imi- 
tate any other label, and denied knowl- 
edge of the existence of the National 
Consumers’ League. It also questioned 
the right of the league to sue, on the 
ground that the league is not a manu- 
facturer of shirt waists with a financial 
stake involved in the protection of its 
label, and therefore cannot invoke the 
common law rules cited above. 

In granting the temporary injunction, 
Justice Leonard A. Giegerich, of the Su- 
preme Court of New York county, de- 
clared that he was satisfied that the Tri- 
angle Company’s label was an_ illegal 
imitation. While it is felt that this de- 
cision strongly presages the granting of 
the permanent injunction, it is pointed 
out that the question of law involved is 
a new one. 

The nearest parallel case is said to be 
that of labor unions, which have been 
granted injunctions in behalf of their 
labels. These decisions have, however, 
rested on the ground that the members 
of the union had a financial stake, 7. e., 
their wages, involved. 

The league contends that it is but a 
logical extension of the “financial stake” 
theory to protect it in the use of its 
label. In anticipation of just this point, 
however, Bertha Rembaugh, attorney 


for the league, joined both a manufac- 


turer of waists and a retail store in the 
action against the Triangle Company. 
These concerns, it is contended, have a 
financial interest in the protection of 
the league’s label because their own 
sales would be affected by its fraud- 
ulent imitation. Should the case go 
against the league, it is feared that the 
opening which this would give to the 
imitation of the league’s label would go 
far to destroy the effectiveness of the 
league’s label work. 


They do not know 
For slow 
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Say IMPRESSIONS OF A SEEKER AFTER HEALTH— 


I wish myself could talk to myself as I left im a year ago: 
I could tell “im a lot that would save *im a lot on the things that ’e ought 


to know. 


WHEN WE WENT WEST, we 


| traveled for the last part of our journey 


through fields of azure, rose and violet 
pentstemons, enchanting as the magic 
flowers that bewitched Proserpine. Be- 
yond these fairy meadows were the foot- 
hills; on the horizon, the Rockies, blue 
and snow-crowned, sun-dappled and 
biack-shadowed, against the summer sky. 
To the health-seeker, Colorado is in 
more senses than one a country of lights 
and shadows, of depths and heights. It 
is to him a world apart—a place of com- 
edy and tragedy dramatically mingled— 
‘of baseness and of beauty. He is in a 
land of exiles fighting for their lives. 
If the sight of that contest sears, it still 
invigorates him with a richer sense of 
experience, a truer understanding of 
failure, and a deeper reverence for the 
unconquerable human soul. 
_ From the very moment of arrival 


| some of the difficulties of the situation 


become apparent. Outside of sanatoria, 
which are expensive. and have other 
drawbacks, it is hard to find lodgings. 
You must hunt for a place to stay, at a 


| time when your are unable to do so, not 
‘ only because of illness, but because of 


the effect of the altitude. If your con- 


| science permits you to say that your 
| cough comes from bronchitis, that you 
| took a little cold on the train, or if you 


will swear that you are not tubercular, 
some landlady will probably take you in, 
assuring you that she has no consump- 
| tives in her house. For though you lie 


| and she lies, and you each know the 


other lies, this arrangement leaves her 
| free to pursue the criminally dangerous 
course of taking no sanitary precautions 
_ whatever. 

I have known newcomers who arrived 
filled with hope that the climate would 
act as an elixir under whose stimulus 
they would almost instantly regain 
health, to drag about day after day in 
‘a search for boarding places when every 
_door was closed to them because they 
seemed so far gone. 

I know of a boy who in the beginning 
of his illness, definitely injured his dis- 
eased lungs by carrying a heavy suit- 
_ case from house to house as he looked 
_for rooms; and of another who applied 
at our colony having walked all the after- 
‘He was given a glass of milk and nearly 
cried at such kindness. Then he fainted, 
and I am glad to say that as the head 

of the house, a former trained nurse, 
happened to be a humane woman, he 
tayed with us, and became a regular 
boarder. 


“noon with a temperature of 104 degrees. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


I knew of a father and daughter with 
ample means who would have been evict- 
ed from their rooms because the gentle- 
man’s death was imminent if a clergy- 
man had not interfered and told the 
proprietress that if she should be guilty 
of this barbarity she could not attend 
his church. 

Similar instances are common. Col- 
orado is overrun with invalids. The few 
well-managed places where they can 
stay are crowded and have long waiting 
lists. It is seldom that the patient is 
fortunate enough to be in the ideal posi- 
tion of having his family or any member 
of his family with him to make a home 
in the climate ordered. 

Under these circumstances it is bet- 
ter, unless one has the most definite 
information in regard to the place where 
one is going, or has enough means to 
make one’s own conditions, to seek 
health nearer home (not always at home, 
especially if that be in a smoky or con- 
gested part of a city). Nor need such 
a course seem a half-way measure, for 
the feeling was strong among many of 
the doctors at a recent meeting of the 
Climatological Society that climate is not 
as important in the care and cure of 
tuberculosis as has been supposed. 


We were soon settled in an expensive 
tent colony under the shoulder of the 
range. Below us lay the plain dotted 
with scattered ranches, glinting reser- 
voir pools and little mesas. All day blue 


cloud-shadows flickered across it, and at 
night the moonshine turned it to a white 
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TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 
FOR NEGROES 


The main building of the Wilson 
Tubercular Home and Hospital for 
Negroes, just completed at Wilson, 
N. C., is used as a center for train- 
ing nurses and testing the ailments 
of patients. In addition to this main 
building there is a farm of 40 acres, 
half of it in pine woods, on which 
it is hoped that buildings may be 
erected for patients who are able to 
work while taking the treatment. 
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ethereal sea. Above us rose the pro- 
foundly beautiful mountain, holding 
wonders of many kinds, from the glad 
little runs at its base which overflowed 
in the autumn with a glory of golden- 
rod and sunflowers, purple asters and 
red-berried kinnikinnick to the canyon 
near the summit, dark with that mystery 
which Doré’s paintings so richly convey 
—a mystery of hanging mosses, twisted 
trees and lichened rocks, of gnomes and 
trolls and satyrs. 

In that colony whose surroundings 
were so beautiful, that one felt, above 
any pain, the ultimate bounty of the 
earth, we had our first intimation of the 
cruelty with which sufferers from lung 
trouble are so often met in the West. 
We had known illness as something to 
be tenderly treated; to be if possible, 
comforted and succored, to be, at least, 
sympathized with and understood. We 
were not prepared to hear the amused 
sneers at a young southern girl who 
was kept by her mother in ignorance of 
her condition, and who, though she was 
crucially ill of consumption, believed 
that she had a light case of malaria; nor 


_the irritated faultfindings with a woman 


whose cough annoyed the rest of us at 
night; nor the freely expressed relief of 
a fellow boarder when the coughing 
stopped—a relief which she followed by 
“ohs” and “ahs” of tongue-clicking sur- 
prise, but no real, human interest nor 
regret when she found that the coughing 
stopped because the annoying woman 
had died, alone, in the night. 

We were shocked at the hideous jests 
about hemorrhages and weakness, and 
every form of tubercular ill; at the con- 
stant talk of symptoms, “cases” and hor- 
rors that would go far to turn the most 
healthy-minded person into a hypochon- 
driac; and we shrank from the brutal 
gossip about a young lady who became 
a standing joke, because she was, in her 
weakened condition, piteously unable to 
conceal her passion for her physician; 
and from the ignorant harshness of a 
family who would not let their son come 
home to them because they were afraid 
of contracting his disease. 

We had to listen to the talk of people 
who apparently delighted in the obscene 
jokes which go the round of most places 
where many sufferers from lung trouble 
are gathered together; and who, fear- 
ing the end, would yet jest about it in 
the most repulsive way. We learned 
that these stories were not due to pain- 
ful and shocking lack of feeling, as we 
at first supposed, so much as to the un- 
control that is part of weakness and to 
a panic-stricken depth of fear that 
sought to hide itself in lightness of man- 
ner. We had naively supposed those 
rear so profound a presence as Death 
grew dignified, exalted; and we were be- 
wildered and wrung to see in its shadow 
the bridge-playing young woman, and 
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the man who with only a short time to 
live, stole the funds which he was col- 
lecting for the owner of the colony and 
ran away to spend them. 

We had also believed the world’s max- 
ims that “trouble breaks down barriers” 
and that “Death is the great leveller.” 
But their truth was not confirmed by the 
experience of a young Jewish man in the 
camp, who was left out of any gayeties 
in which the rest of us took part, and 
patronized by nearly everyone. He was 
alone, he was ill, he was dying and I can 
hear him now, as he sat on the porch of 
the main building, his shrunken chest 
and emaciated body huddled into his 
overcoat greeting with friendly banter 
the group returning from a picnic party 
to which every other soul in the house 
had been asked. Te morituri salute. 

In pleasant contrast to the snobs 
whose absurd and, under these circum- 
stances, cruel, social traditions could not 
be set aside was a cultured and demo- 
cratic English gentleman who, with a 
rich young butcher from Buffalo, afford- 
ed us most of the amusement we found 
at that boarding place. The former de- 
lighted us with reminiscences of a long 
and distinguished life; the latter with 
pleasantly rowdy stories, the favorite be- 
ing a complicated tale of how he and 
three friends played poker every night, 
(through a summer when the police 
were searching for gamblers), in the 
ice box of his shop. One of his pastimes 
was guessing how much his fellow- 
patients gained or lost each week, an ac- 
complishment in which he had become 
proficient during the two years he had 
earned his livelihood estimating weights 
in the side-show of a circus. 

Fortunately we were later joined by a 
lady who not only keenly felt the 
slights put upon the less educated or 
less moneyed among us but was suffi- 
ciently well and sufficiently approved by 
the snobs, to draw all together in any 
general plans that were made for di- 
version, 

Before her coming these plans had all 
been most harmful. As we were not 
in a sanatarium there was no resident 
physician and no rules save those regard- 
ing sanitary measures. Therefore the 
inmates, free to do as they chose, de- 
spairing of their condition and starving 
for entertainment, would rush periodi- 
cally into gayeties which were insane 
for people in their state of health. 

It is terrible to see a roomful of hag- 
gard, highly-feverish, coughing men and 
women, banging on the piano, tearing 
about, dancing, playing charades, and 
having pillow-fights. Yet similar scenes 
are common in every boarding house I 
have known where there were tuber- 
cular people. Nor were these invalids 
of an inferior type. Physically weaken- 
ed by illness, and spiritually degraded by 
depression, they were like poor Hamlet, 
“all un-braced,” and ready to commit any 
folly. 

Consumptives are acknowledged by 
the medical profession to be leicht- 
sinnig and it is not surprising that they 
find it difficult to strike a happy medium 
between distracting but harmful pas- 
times and the weary alternative of end- 
less hours of rest with their accompany- 
ing reflections. 


Careful thought will reveal many 
amusements in which the sufferer whose 
disease is not in an advanced stage may 
indulge moderately with a clear con- 
science. Reading, naturally, is the great- 
est resource. Cards, as well as chess, 
we played at outdoor tables when the 
weather was so cold that one lady who 
was not ill but joined the festivities to 
be with her sick husband, had icicles in 
her hair. Word games and guessing 
games went on constantly, and the well 
people were pressed into service to read 
aloud, act charades, or play on the piano. 
At one time a fury for writing jingles 
possessed the camp. At another, a 
prize was given for the best short story. 
A lonely boy I know derived much satis- 
faction from a phonograph, and another 
friend found she could prop one of Bel- 
lamy’s charade-books up in front of her 
bed, and guess, when it was too cold and 
she was too weak to do anything else. 
Even in the graver stages one’s physician 
will seldom forbid knitting for brief in- 
tervals (we had a co-educational knit- 
ting-school at the colony) or learning 
poetry by-heart. And mental games, find- 
ing shapes in the clouds, telling oneself 
stories, fancying long, luxurious day- 
dreams and like diversions are not to be 
scorned if they play-any part in keep- 
ing the spirit serene. 


As nearly everyone who can read now 
knows, the chief requisites in the care 
and cure of tuberculosis are “fresh air, 
good food and rest.” Impossible as these 
often are for people in poor circum- 
stances to obtain, one might imagine the 
rich could achieve them with little trou- 
ble. Yet nearly every invalid finds the 
procuring of one or more parts of this 
essential trinity beset with the greatest 
difficulty. 

Many people are unable to take the 
dozens of eggs, quarts of milk and great 
bulk of food which is needed to build up 
the patient’s run-down system and fur- 
nish surplus power with which to over- 
come his disease. 

Others—but these are few—cannot 
sleep outdoors in winter because, 
through poor circulation, weakness, etc., 
they lose more in resisting the cold than 
they gain by the fresh outer air. Some, 
who sleep out, feel they get air enough 
at night, and remain much indoors dur- 
ing the day whereas the intention should 
be to spend just as small a fraction of 
the twenty-four hours as possible in’ a 
confined place because in the active 
stages of tuberculosis every hour in the 
house is an hour lost. 

The patient in prosperous circum- 
stances may usually plan his day so that 
only time for bathing is spent indoors; 
and, in the cold weather, time for meals 
as well. It will not be so difficult to stay 
out if one takes pains to be comfort- 
able; and this should always be done, 
for suffering from cold, sitting in a high 
wind, or sleeping in a thinly covered 
or damp bed will only hinder instead of 
aiding recuperation of wasted forces. 

Keeping comfortable outdoors in the 
most inclement weather, by means of 
shelter, warm clothing and hot bottles, 
becomes a fine art, but it is one which 
can be practiced by anyone with means, 
in any climaté, as is witnessed by the 


fact that we slept outdoors and sat out- 
doors all day happily and successfully 
in the East, when it was ten degrees 
below zero and in Denver when it was 
twenty below. 

Still other invalids—and these are by 
far the largest class—either do not, will 
not or cannot rest. One. would suppose 
the invalid who lies awake in a torment 
of anxiety, wondering where the money 
to pay the bills is coming from, would 
be the one who could not relax. But a 
doctor tells me that the person who 
knows his stay at a sanatorium or a 
boarding place is limited, who must get 
well in a certain time or not at all, is 
the one who puts every atom of his will 
power into recovery. He is much more 
likely-to.succeed than the prosperous 
man who is apt to take his job more 
lightly and who, even if he intends to be 
conscientious, feels that when he takes 
a chance and slips a cog or two, he has 
plenty of time later to make up what he 
has lost. 

We were familiar with many well-to- 
do invalids who said that they were “too 
nervous’ or “too spirited” or “too en- 
ergetic” to lie still, who “just couldn’t 
do it” or who sincerely believed mild ex- 
ertion as curative as complete quiescence. 
They saw no difference hygienically be- 
tween a day of lying in a hammock and 
one of playing bridge. A danger for 
such patients is their tendency to com- 
pare themselves with those who are well 
or with themselves as they used to be 
—‘why shouldnt I walk as far as the 
store? I used to walk twenty times as 
far without a thought.” But the con- 
scientious “chaser” must leave bitter 
comparisons behind or, as my doctor 
once said to me, “Don’t regard your- 
self as a human being, but consider you 
are a clam.” 

Through our observation there grew 
in us a strong conviction that the in- 
valid whose tuberculosis is active, is 
better for rest and rest and rest and 
more rest—and then some. Most physi- 
cians will prescribe rest, but few in this 
country order the unlimited quantities 
that we profoundly believe are needed in 
the active stages of the disease. For 
those who are not earning their living 
there can be no objection to trying the 
effect of complete quiescence, because it 
can do no harm. In our experience, 
with all those who have tried this 
course, it has done enormous good. 
There is a sanatarium abroad which 
keeeps its inmates (whose trouble is in 
the active stages) in bed, and does not 
permit them to walk a step when tem- 
perature is above normal, no matter 
how slight the variation, and I know of 
discharged patients of that sanatarium 
who are at work breaking stones. 


One of the most heartening aspects of 
our experience was the devotion of those 
who were caring for their relatives. I 
saw no more noble service than that of 
one girl who gave three years to saving 
her sister—a girl who kept house, cooked 
and worked, between times performing 
vaudeville stunts at the bedside for the 
invalid’s amusement; who cheered, en- 
couraged and comforted; who nev 
left a stone unturned which might ben 
fit her sister’s health, yet always 
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haved as if the whole task and the exile 
from home were a delightful adventure, 
and who actually made it to her recoy- 
ered patient one of the happiest mem- 
ories of her life. 

We were deeply inpressed by a strug- 
gling, self-supporting, young woman who 
every month sent money west for the 
care of a former worker in the same 
office, a fellow stenographer. 

From abroad came reports of the 
staunchness of a medical missionary 
who, after discovering that she was 

gravely ill with tuberculosis, stayed at 
her post with her disease gaining upon 
her every day because she would not 
leave her patients till her place could be 
filled. 
_ The little wife I have mentioned, who 
played cards while icicles froze in her 
hair, was one of the-most loyal stand- 
-ard-bearers in the fight. It is largely 
through her that her husband is now, 
after years of grave illness, to all in- 
tents and purposes well and leading a 
busy life as one of the most successful 
physicians in his community. “Many’s 
the time,” she once told me, “that I’ve 
put the wind into his sails, and then gone 
away to cry by myself.” Theirs was in- 
deed a true marriage, a real union “for 
better, for worse.” 

And of the same inspiring profundity 
was the relation between a young gar- 
dener of our acquaintance and his wife. 
They were practical, hard-headed young 
people, so the poetry and romance of 
their self-sacrifice and struggle was the 
more satisfying to the observer. He 
had left his work in an eastern city 
when his fiancée, a young girl doing 
general housework, broke down. He 
brought her west, helped pay for her 
care at a sanatorium, got employment as 
near her as he could and took a railway 


journey every week to visit her. He 
cheered and comforted her; though 
she said, there were times when 


her only solacing reflection was that 
when she died he would~have_her- life 
insurance. She worked faithfully to 
regain her health, improved rapidly, and, 
as soon as She was well, they married. 
Now they have a baby and are going, 
like the prince and princess of the fairy 
tale, to live happily ever after. 

But perhaps finest of all in his de- 
votion was the husband who, because 
he was too poor to afford more than 
general care in a hospital for his’ wife, 
used to go eafly in the morning to bathe 
her and get her up, then work all day 
at hard physical labour, return in the 
evening to care for her, and reach his 
room in a cheap lodging-house late every 
night, so weary that he could not un- 
dress but only fall upon his bed to sleep 
till his manifold duties of nurse and 
wage-earner called him again. 

These faithful ones and their charges 
had not only their love to sustain them, 
but they were working wisely in the 
right direction, without opposition. One 
of the difficulties in following the course 
mapped out for-one is the lack of sanity 
in the attitude of most invalids toward 
the conscientious patient. The man who 
takes care of himself as he should (a 
process always spoken of in tubercu- 
‘losis slang as “chasing the cure’) is 
‘scorned by the majority of health-seek- 


ers, while the man who kills himself by 
overdoing is lauded as a “dead game 
sport.” 

“Oh, yes,’ I overheard one of the 
boys on the piazza commenting one 
morning. “Bob’s the best chaser in 
town. Came here three years ago on a 
stretcher. Been tied to his mother’s 
and the doctor’s apron-strings ever 
since. Never has missed his two quarts 
of milk a day. Never has been up later 
than seven o’clock. Worst old Dub and 
Nanny you ever saw. Oh, yes (grudg- 
ingly) he’s getting well all right, all 
right.” 

The same boy had a profound admira- 
tion shared by most of the town for a 
New York man who, on his arrival in 
the West, had a good chance of recov- 
ery, and had thrown it away by spend- 
ing his days in polo and tennis at the 
country club whose membership is large- 
ly made up of invalids, and his nights 
playing cards in a hot room or dancing. 


“He’s true blue,” people said of him, 
“he'll die game.” 

It is possible to understand this boy’s 
misconception of real gameness when 
one considers what a selfish work care 
of oneself may at a first glance appear. 
There is none of the glory of service 
for another. This seems an intensely 
petty task in all its infinitesimal detail. 
To conscientious men who feel bitterly 
their dependence on their families, the 
man who overdoes in activity, whether 
that activity be work or gayety, is, how- 
ever mistakenly, enviable. 

A young man, ill for more than ten 
years, who was taking a new, practically 
untried and very drastic, bacterial treat- 
ment, told me that he realized the meth- 
od was one of “kill or cure,” but that 
he would rather die than be supported 
any longer in idleness. This one de- 
spairing confidence, which he afterward 
laughingly said was just the result of a 
blue day, was the only sad remark I 


PHILIPPINE MEDICAL METHODS 


The pictures abundantly confirm the following extract from the latest annual 
report of the secretary of the interior, by Dean C. Worcester of the Philippines: 
“The only thing which prevents my recommending a radical increase in the 
number of scholarships available at the training school is the fact that after 
exhausting every available inch of space in the General Hospital, and utilizing 
room badly needed for other purposes, existing dormitory facilities are very 


inadequate for the number of nurses already in training. 


The proposed new 


nurses’ home for the graduate Filipino nurses should be erected at the earliest pos- 
sible time and I earnestly recommend that this be done.” 


Babies in the ward for native women in 


Philippine General Hospital. 


Igorot Medicine Man treating a sick 
child. A silver dollar is rubbed on the blade 
of a bolo, held vertically. Ifthe dollar sticks 


the child will recover; otherwise not. 


ever heard him make. He was uniformly 
controlled, cheerful and amusing, but 
the long, long strain told finally, and 
he contracted a drug 
when he was in a dying condition, and 
made several attempts at suicide before 
his struggles ended in merciful death. 

To do each hour in the day the little 
apparently trivial duty which is the doc- 
tor’s order for that hour: taking tem- 
perature, swallowing raw eggs, walking 
five minutes, resting two hours—what- 
ever it may be—to do this conscientious- 
ly and faithfully, yet never in its per- 
formance to grow self-centered or, as 
the phrase goes, “hipped about yourself” 
—to keep the spirit busy and happy while 
the body is wholly inert—to be cheerful, 
while suffering and despair are all about 
you—this is a colossal task. 

It is not so for anyone who has help 
from without, but it is cruelly, desperate- 
ly hard for the one that fights alone—and 
very many of the invalids in the West 
are alone. College boys, broken down in 
the midst of their rich and full young 
lives; women, whose husbands in order 
to provide for their care must stay at 
home and work; men whose business 
has absorbed them, and to whom much 
leisure is a heretofore unknown and a 
dangerous possession; girls who are 
weak and young and filled with desires 
for joy—people of all kinds, are here, 
alike only in that they have had to use 
before little restraint or control, and 
whose lives now depend on their using 
restraint and control and fortitude and 
wisdom and power and apparently all the 
gifts of the gods. 

In our experience we were sorriest 
for the men. There are more of them 
(at the camp there were just twice as 
many sick men as women) and they are 
so resourceless. 

The majority, like the old men in 
front of the country store, “Sometimes 
set and talk and sometimes jest set.” 
They “set” with such drooping shoulders, 
such despairing eyes. Poor boys! It 
is not surprising that the richer of them 
are apt to fall into gambling and dissi- 
pation, and it is easier to understand 
than to blame those sick men and women 
whose stories are told in Blanktown with 
such gusto, and who did wrong because 
they were crushed by despair. Oh, the 
pity of hearing a child of eighteen say 
“Life isn’t worth the living!” And the 
mockery of imprisoning, in a room with 
nothing to enjoy except a volume of 
Emerson, a “drummer” who had never 
amused himself with anything except 
vaudeville, chorus girls, and poker! 

There were many who, besides being 
like all mortals “with premeditated evil, 
*round enmeshed,” had to struggle with 
idleness, weakness and a _ tormented 
spirit. Yet we saw little sordidness or 
evil of which anyone who “knows his 
naked soul” must not acknowledge him- 
self capable. And we saw courage that 
seemed beyond the power of man—divine 
—immortal. 

There was the young minister, poor 
and gravely ill himself, who, finding a 
destitute and dying man sitting upon a 
doorstep, took him to his own tent. He 
performed this compassionate service for 
nineteen other wayfarers, until a score 
of men, fed by chance donations, were 
living with him in tents outside the town. 


habit, married. 


All were so sick that one day when a 
large bag of provisions was left on the 
ground outside the camp by a careless 
grocery boy, not one of the campers 
but was too weak to lift and carry it 
into the kitchen shack. 

None of them had any money, nor 
much food, nor any of the care they 
should have had. But they had a great 
deal of faith. They all hung together 
and cheered each other, and usually one 
of the twenty was able to get about and 
cook, and so they kept alive from day 
to day. Now the camp is more pros- 
perous. Most of the time the men have 
food. The future looks brighter to them 
than it did a little while ago, and they 
are still trusting, still fighting. Heart- 
breaking as their life seems, yet in the 
midst of its desolation a miracle is made 
manifest, for those who seem to have 
nothing, yet have what Galsworthy 
called the most hopeful and inspiring of 
all things on earth, “courage without 
hope!” 

There was also the boy who at a crisis 
of his disease ‘insisted that his mother 
should not be sent for because she would 
worry, and who said gaily to his nurse, 
when the doctors thought him dying, 
“Well, it looks as if I should have to buy 
a Stetson hat and a steamer rug and 
‘chase the cure’ all winter, doesn’t it?” 
We were profoundly stirred by the va- 
liant little group at a sanatarium who, 
like shipwrecked mariners seeing a fel- 
low sailor return to freedom, raised their 
voices and cheered when one recovered 
patient drove away. = 

We are all familiar with Stevenson’s 
merry reference to the “damnéd bed” 
and with his remark about some trivial 
matter—‘it is of no more importance 
than the blood on my handkerchief.” 
But unheralded and unsung is the youth 
who, though he did not expect to live 
through the winter, could not keep his 
mind on so personal a fact, and spent 
most of his time happily poring over a 
gun catalog, choosing the rifle he would 
hunt with in the spring. 

“Optimism is at once reflected. How 
great this influence may be we are learn- 
ing more and more to appreciate.” So 
Dr. Trudeau tells us in his inspiriting 
address on The Value of Optimism in 
Medicine. It was our privilege to see 
illustrated more than once the wonderful 
effect faith radiating from one courage- 
ous soul will have upon other sufferers 
in their time of need. 

In one sanatarium a child of six was 
strapped to a board from the waist up 
for many months. Laughing aloud, and 
kicking his little legs all day in sheer, 
bubbling, irrepressible joyousness, he en- 
courged and gladdened all the grown 
people about him. 

A woman of my acquaintance used to 
make a half-day’s journey into town for 
treatment every morning, when she was in 
a burning fever. Because there was no 
one to bring her food if she stayed lying 
down, she got up and dressed when she 
was Pitiously weak. She had no place to 
sleep outdoors. In short, she was con- 
fronted by apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles in regaining her health. Her 
own malady had been too advanced to 
permit her ever to become a “cure.” 
But her case has been arrested, and 
she is able to live not only joyously, but 
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as actively as before her illness. 
During the most doubtful months o 
her struggle she was always the light 
the house where she lived. She amused 
people. Shé was sympathetic and gay 
and glad, and she gave ten. or twelve 
formerly despondent fellow creatures 
an irresistible impetus towards healthier, — 
happier lives. - 
“Optimism is the one thing that is 
within reach of us all, no matter how 
meager our intellectual equipment, hows 
unpromising our outlook at the start, or 
how obscure and limited our careers 
may be.” These words spoken of the 
medical profession are equally true of 
those who are struggling to overcome 
disease in themselves. a 
__Optimism was seemingly the only asset 
of a needy dressmaker, who was told 
by several physicians that she could not 
live a month. She and her husband went 
to Denver and took a room which had 
no facilities for outdoor sleeping. She 
spent all her time in the effort to get 
well. She took an almost incredible 
amount of raw eggs, milk and beef juice. 
She went to the park and stayed.in the 
open all day, when she was so weak 
she had to lie down on the seats of the 
street car. Her fight was a long one, 
but she persevered, and today she is ab- 
solutely well—and well not in idleness, 
but in the taxing and wearing duties of a 
housekeeper, seamstress and supporter 
of her family. a 
Although she lived in one of the most 
congested districts of Chicago, a little 


’ girl whose courage never faltered im- 


proved marvellously, sleeping in a back- 
yard tent; and a young man to whom stop- 
ping work meant stopping his livelihood 
and who yet so sorely needed rest that 
it seemed he had no chance of recovery 
without it, found, by determined effort, 
light but profitable outdoor work, and is 
now cured. 

We saw cures of the disease, as well 
as arrested cases of it, which seeme 
miraculous, and we learned to feel b 
lief in the frequent, splendid results of 
conscientious and wise care under hard 
and often nearly impossible conditions. 
“Let us not, therefore, quench the faith 
nor turn from the vision, and thus inspired 
many will reach the goal.” And if for 
most of us our achievements inevitably 
must fall short of our ideals, neverthe- 
less all will be well with us for, as 
Stevenson so rightly tells us “to travel 
hopéfully is better than to arrive and 
the true success is in labor.” 

In the thought of the ine 

. 


widespread and increasingly successful 
war against tuberculosis, let us take hope 
for those who may recover. And for 
those who may not, let us do all that 
lies in our power to do, remembering in 
the midst of our sorrow that this joy 
remains to them: 


Oh joy of suffering! 
To struggle against great odds! © 
To meet enemies undaunted! es 
To be entirely alone with them! 
To find how much one can stand! | 
To look strife, torture, prison, popular 
odium, death, face to face! 
To mount the scaffold! To advance 
to the muzzles of guns with perfect non- 
chalance! 
To be indeed a god! } | 
4 
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INDUSTRY 


—By CHRISTINA MERRIMAN 


T= CLEAVAGE OF MASTERS AND MEN AT CHICAGO 


OUT OF THE curious mixture of 
Reiths and half-truths, plain speaking 
and fencing, good will and bitterness, 
that made the Chicago hearings of the 
Industrial Relations Commission as in- 
teresting as any yet held, came some de- 
finite constructive suggestions for im- 
Bone industrial conditions and making 

or industrial peace. 

Some of those generally agreed upon 
as possible were an industrial court to 
Settle legal issues, and a federal indus- 
trial council which could be depended 
upon for an impartial investigation and 
Statement of facts in strikes, so that the 
public, always a strong factor in settling 
disputes, might have dependable data 
on which to base its judgment. Mine 
operators and miners agreed that in the 
coal industry federal supervision might 
do away with over-production and con- 
sequent unemployment. The secretary 
of the Illinois miners’ unions told of co- 
Operative stores which the unions had 
Started, as a supplement to their wages, 
and which were yielding dividends rang- 
ing from 8 to 12 per cent a quarter. © 

Running through the testimony was 
an insistence on the part of the employ- 
ers that the unions should change their 
methods and put in a higher type of men 
as responsible leaders, and an equally 
strong protest by the ‘labor men at the 
methods used by employers to choke the 
spread of unionism. This opposition, 
they felt, was not based on the isolated 
cases of ‘misused power cited, but-was a 
fight against a movement which tended 
to equalize the power and put the union 
man in a position to enforce his demands 


for justice. 
_ “There’s a strong feeling,” said Dun- 
E. Macdonald, secretary of the [Illi- 
ges Mine Workers, “that the laborer is 
| regarded as a nonentity, and there’ll con- 
tinue to be industrial unrest until he 
ains a greater share than he has now 
of his just due.” 
f William O. Thompson, counsel for the 
mission, laid stress in his interroga- 
3 ons on the proposition that labor unions 
e essentially democratic organizations, 
cin theory, at any rate—and asked the 
abor representatives what remedies 
were available for meeting the complaint 
at many unions are dominated by 
ings” and “bosses” who throttle the 
ill of the rank and file. 
Another subject for inquiry was the 
itude of the unions towards the mil- 
a. All of the labor officials denied the 
istence of a rule forbidding their 
embers to enlist, but condemned 
gly the use of the militia “for pur- 
es other than those for which it was 
ted.” When it was used for break- 
strikes, one witness said, “the self- 
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The ninth of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearings before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


respect of every union man would pre- 
vent him from enlisting.” 

The gist of the testimony given by the 
employers—if such a diversity of opin- 
ions could be summarized—was that they 
believed in the principle of collective 
bargaining. They held, however, that in 
practice, as unions are at present organ- 
ized, they had found it impossible to 
concede the constantly encroaching and 
unreasonable demands of the unions and 
continue in business, under the highly 
competitive conditions of modern in- 
dustry. 

The unions, they said, found them- 
selves with a new and growing strength 
to enforce higher wages and shorter 
hours and were ruthless in their use of 
it. More than that, they charged, this 
advantage was used by unscrupulous of- 
ficials and business agents for purposes 
of blackmail and extortion, especially in 
the building trades, where contractors 
were threatened with strikes unless they 
paid their price for peace. The con- 
tractor, driven to the wall, had the al- 
ternative of buying them off, or fighting 
the union. 

They condemned too, the “permit sys- 
tem,” by which a union man from an- 
other city was given a card which en- 
titled him to work if there was a place 
for him; but in case a member of the 
local union was out of a job, the “per- 
mit” man was turned out by the union 
leaders, and the local unionist substituted 
for him. The contractors said this was 
done regardless of whether or not the 
permit man was the better worker. 

In the building trades of Chicago, the 
employers organized i in self-defense after 
being “held up’ ’ for some years by juris- 
dictional and “sympathetic” strikes, and 
because of the power this organization 
afforded had been able to force the 


unions to come to an agreement which 
had in large measure done away with 
strikes and was working out pretty satis- 
factorily for both sides. The Building 
Construction Employers’ Association and 
the Building Trades Council (the union 
organization) now deal with each other 
through committees, to which they re- 
fer all disputes. 

In the metal trades, however, things 
had worked out less happily. Charles 
Piez, of the Link Belt Company, said at 
the outset of his testimony that he had 
started out a strong believer in unionism, 
but had been forced to change his mind. 
He told of long experience with the 
unions during which he had had deal- 
ings with Sam Parks, who, as walking 
delegate, had agreed to let non-union 
men do certain parts of the work. These 
non-unionists, however, had red-hot riv- 
ets and wrenches dropped from myster- 
ious heights upon their innocent heads 
and when they protested were ruthlessly 
“beaten up.” 

“After that and for a term of years 
we were absolutely in their grip,” said 
Mr. Piez. “We were so tied up with 
various contracts in New York that we 
could not declare any degree of inde- 
pendence. It was well known he was a 
crook, but he was kept at the head of 
that institution; and we had to deal with 
him in accordance with the methods that 
he outlined, not in accordance with the 
methods we cared to follow.” 

And this was not all, Mr. Piez claimed. 
In shop work, given union wages and 
demands, there was a “steady and in- 
sidious” restriction of output until the 
production was cut down 35 per cent. 
On the whole the unions had demoralized 
the shops by putting loyalty to the union 
ahead of loyalty to the employer; “and 
being in a highly competitive business,” 
concluded Mr. Piez, “we felt we couldn’t 
continue an agreement with an organi- 
zation which followed monopolistic 
methods.” 

Since 1906 they have run what Mr. Piez 
claimed was an open shop. Union men 
who spoke later, claimed strongly that 
through a system of spies and blacklist- 
ing it was in effect and reality a closed 
shop against the union. And some color 
was given to this claim when, after Mr. 
Piez had added the use of the boycott 
to his list of objections against unionism, 
Commissioner Garretson brought out 
that the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has a system of carding the 
workers in various trades to which all 
employers have access and that it might 
be “possible” that these cards noted a 
man’s union affiliations and activities. 

“I presume a union man would call 
that a blacklist?” asked Mr. Garretson. 

“T presume so,” said Mr. Piez. 

“And a similar list of employers kept 
by the unions would be called a boy- 
cott?” 
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“I presume so.” 

“But,’ protested Mr. Piez further; 
“there is absolutely no check on the 
rapidly increasing power these gentle- 
men on the other side are exerting ex- 
cept the check constituted by strong em- 
ployers’ associations. If you are going 
to permit unions to grow stronger, and 
extend their privileges by legalizing boy- 
cotting and picketing, you’ve got to 
counteract that influence by strong man- 
ufacturers’ associations, or force the 
unions to incorporate or be subjected to 
federal supervision.” 

On the whole Mr. Piez’s testimony 
was fairly indicative of the opinions of 
most of the employers. John D, Hib- 
bard, commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, added that 
the crucial test of collective bargaining 
was whether, granted certain wage in- 
creases were just under good business 
conditions, the unions would accept the 
corollary—reasonable decreases under 
business depression. The test came; the 
unions struck to protest against the cut 
in wages, and the result was the break- 
ing of the unions’ power. Since then 
there has been a so-called open shop in 
the metal trades. 

Mr. Hibbard said very frankly that, 
while they did not question men as to 
whether or not they belonged to a union, 
he was not in favor of having in his 
employ “agitators” who would try to 
unionize the shops and teach loyalty to 
the union rather than to the employer. 
And given 50 or 60 per cent unionism, it 
was impossible to run an open shop. He 
was strongly in favor of unions when 
properly organized and officered. This, 
however, was not true of many of the 
unions in Chicago. And he quoted Bar- 
ney, an iron-worker friend whom he 
had asked why a certain walking dele- 
gate had been chosen to represent “a 
decent lot” of men: 


“You believe, don’t you, that if all the 


people really had a chance to vote right 
in city elections, they’d elect good men? 
Show me why you have that bunch in 
City Hall, and I'll tell you why we have 
that walking delegate.” 

John Walker, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, was the 
-strongest witness for the workers, who, 
he said, were organized to see that ‘ ‘those 
who work for a living get more justice.” 
He did not mince words in going at 
what he felt was the root of trouble— 
labor’s distrust of the courts, the em- 
ployers’ insistence on large returns re- 
gardless of the workers’ conditions, and, 
most important of all, the “double stan- 
dard” of the public in judging the de- 
mands of the employer and the employe. 

This double standard, Mr. Walker ex- 
plained, comes in when the working man 
is not supposed to ask for more than 
what the employer arbitrarily considers 
a fair day’s*‘wage for a fair day’s 
work—which means that he is supposed 
to work until he’s “tuckered out” and 
then be given just enough for rent, food, 
and clothing to keep his family from 
“being subjected to criticism for not be- 
ing decent.” Any demands for wage in- 
crease above that point- were considered 
unreasonable. 

On the other hand, there was no scale 
or standard set for a “reasonable” re- 


turn for the employer. In fact, said 
Mr. Walker, “people accept it as all 
right if the employer doesn’t work at 
all and they are given credit for getting 
as much money as possible for the least 
amount of work. The workers feel this, 
consciously or unconsciously, and there 
can’t be peace while that condition 
exists.” 

Edward T. Bent, of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association and Duncan Mac- 
donald, secretary of the Illinois Mine 
Workers, told of the joint trade agree- 
ment which had made the coal fields of 
Illinois famous. Although this agree- 
ment has practically done away with 
strikes and meant a better wage scale 
for the miners, there is a great amount 
of unemployment due to the fact that 
there are three times as many coal 
mines running as there is demand for 
fuel. As a result, the mines operate on 
an average of only 1/0 days a year, and 
the miners can’t live on their earnings, 
which Mr. McDonald claimed average 
less than $600 a year under these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Bent agreed with Mr. Macdonald 
that one way out was government regu- 
lation similar to the German system un- 
der which a mine cannot be opened un- 
less there is a commercial need for it. 

On the subject of the courts, the 
labor men and employers seemed hope- 
lessly apart. Elizabeth Mahoney, of the 
Waitresses’ Union, which is on strike 
now for a closed shop, told of constant 
arrests of peaceful pickets and of bail 
demands which amounted to over $125,- 
000; and charged that the employers in 
resorting to court procedure to bank- 
rupt the union had at least the tacit sup- 
port of the court. 

Dudley Taylor, counsel for the Chi- 
cago Employers’ Association, was equal- 
ly emphatic in saying that for years the 
tide in the courts had been running 
strongly against the employer. And 
while he would hardly use the word 
“toady” he felt they were disposed to 
“pass the buck” through fear of antag- 
onizing union labor. 

He agreed with most of the witnesses 
on both sides that an industrial court for 
the settlement of legal disputes would be 
helpful. Mr. Taylor also thought the 
idea of a federal tribunal or council to 
act as mediators might be a good plan 
and raised a laugh by his naive state- 
ment that such a council would be most 
effective if made up of lawyers. 

James Mullenbach, who served for two 
years as chairman of the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx trade board, made up of em- 
ployers and employes, was one of the 
strongest advocates of unionism that ap- 
peared. Under the present order of in- 
dustry the worker was helpless, he said, 
unless he organized to express his desire 
and will through collective bargaining, 
and he should sacrifice his individual 
liberty, if necessary, and pool his activity 
to secure more reasonable working con- 
ditions for the majority.. And when an 
employer is dealing with collective bar- 
gaining, it is to his interest to be faced 
by a strong union with responsible offi- 
cials, on whom he can throw part re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of that busi- 
ness, 

He took a fling, too at those who had 


disclaimed sympathy with violence in 
times of strikes. 
“There’s a great deal of pretense and © 
some hypocrisy on both sides. As long — 
as we are human beings we're going to 
have some violence when our livelihood 
is at stake. It’s almost inevitable. The 
worker has his home at stake, his fam- 
ily, his means of earning a living. The 
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employer has the responsibility for an — 


expensive plant, machinery, and his out- 
put, and with such a clash of interests in 
case it comes to a strike it’s only a 
aes that prevents violence. 

* he concluded, “are about the same 
vanity of human beings.” 

And taken all in all, the onlooker at— 
the hearings might conclude that we 
were. The employers who agreed with | 
the principle of unionism, but charged — 
corruption or lack of democracy in union 


practice, were not ready to say that | 
members of employers’ associations sus- — 


pected of bribe-giving always got their 
just deserts. 
During the hearings, a business agent 


of one of the unions was arrested in 


Chicago for extortion, and $150 in 
marked bills was found in his pocket. 
Mr. Piez had charged in his testimony 
that often the unions were represented 
by men of the type of Sam Parks 
“well-known to be a crook.” 


Just here Commissioner Weinstock took 
a hand in the discussion: 
Mr. Weinstock: 


All of © 
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It was im- 
possible to trust them or deal with them. © 


“Would Sam Parks © 


have been a bribe-taker had there been — 


no bribe-givers?” 4 
Mr. Piez: “ 
out the other. Yet here is the point: 
When a man holds a gun to your head 
and says ‘cough up!’ what can you do?” 
Mr. Weinstock: 


You cannot have one with- — 


“Give up, of course; — 


then go after him as fast as you can. — 


Were not the employers of New York 
to blame for not bringing Parks to jus- 
tice sooner?” 

Mr. Piez: “On high moral grounds, 
yes; but on grounds of practicability 
[I’m not so sure.” 


Mr. Weinstock: “What steps do em- 


ployers’ organizations take to drive out 


dishonest employers?” 

Mr. Piez: 
morality among employers are higher 
today than ever.” 

Whether they were high enough to 
drive out the bribe-giver and, more seri- 
ous, the strike-buyer, was not brought 
to light although this question was put 
to many of them, and the recent lobby- 
ing activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was hinted at. 

At the same time, there was a strong 
apparent feeling among some who were 
in sympathy with labor that in some of 
the unions there was need for house- 
cleaning and a more democratic method 
of electing officers. 

Mary McDowell, for twenty years head 
resident of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, said that while labor unions 
were essential for getting better condi- 
tions for the worker the exorbitant fees 
charged by some of them shut out many 
who were in great need of protection 
and help. She felt, too, that there should 
be more democracy in the election of 
officials and in the -administration of 
union affairs. 


“IT think the standards of — 


One of the causes of industrial unrest, 
e had concluded after long and close 
mtact with the workers’ families, was 
e constantly i increasing demands by the 

municipality for a higher standard of liv- 


ing. The worker’s children are told at 
school that flies are breeders of disease. 
The worker has no money to buy 
screens. The same is true where dental 
and medical inspection reveals defects 
which the worker feels he cannot pay 
to have remedied. 

There were, of course, individual ex- 
pressions of opinion which stood out and 
away from the general discussion. John 
G. Shedd, president of the Marshall 
Field department store, which employs 
about 15,000 persons in its wholesale 
and retail departments, raised groans 
and laughter when he said that old-age 
pensions ‘ ‘would not be such a burning 
question if we, as individuals or collec- 
tively, had stamina enough to refrain 
from the use of tobacco or alcoholic bev- 
€rages in any form. The savings thus 
produced, if deposited in a savings bank 
weekly, would insure our people and 
their families from dependence in both 
youth and age.” 

All of which brought more or less of 
a grimace from some of the women 
present and a round of applause for 
Commissioner Garretson when he_ in- 
quired whether Mr. Shedd realized that 
for many laboring men these forbidden 
dissipations constituted the sum total of 
their luxuries. 

Another expression of feeling came 

when John M. Glenn, secretary of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
made a bitter attack on the unions. 
Unionism, he said, was “unpatriotic and 
un-American, a menace to civilization” 
and he didn’t see how it was they could 
exist along side of the churches as the 
“church was based on love and union- 
ism on selfishness.” 
_ “Just where is the laboring man more 
at variance with the church than the em- 
ployer?” asked Mr. Garretson, whereup- 
on there was a discussion aS to who was 
driven out of the temple in the Bible 
version, and the “den of thieves,” in 
which Mr. Glenn came out decidedly 
second best in his logic as well as his 
knowledge of Bible history. 

Mr. Glenn volunteered the opinion that 
a good deal of the industrial unrest was 
originally created by a number of people 
interested in maintaining it, such as Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Jane Addams, John M. 
Glenn of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, and others. 

_ However, as he said in almost the 


same breath that a state of unrest was _ 


healthy and without it “we’d all die of 

dry rot,” the charge against the agitators 

simmered down, upon analysis, to their 
being a much needed vaccination against 
innocuous desuetude. 

_ Mr. Glenn asserted that he was in 

sympathy with “humane” legislation, 

a that the employers had been the 
rst to put forward a workmen’s com- 

pensation act in Illinois. 

'“Tt’s a fact, isn’t it,” said Mr. Gar- 
etson, “that it was generally felt that 
e bill supported by your association 

sa blind, and wouldn’t really compen- 
ite?” 


Mr. Glenn said that people were quite 
wrong in thinking so. 

“Well, is it or is it not true that when 
a real workmen’ s compensation bill went 
through, the Employers’ Association 
chartered a special train to go to the 
State Capital and ask the governor to 
veto it?” 

Mr. Glenn replied that it was quite 
true, but it was because they objected to 
certain provisions of the bill. 


Agnes Nestor, president of the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League of Chicago, 
told of the fight for the woman’s ten-hour 
law and the minimum wage and of the 
opposition of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion to those bills. 

“But even after we get the laws,” said 
Miss Nestor, “a strong organization is 
nécessary to enforce them. Employers 
are constantly discharging women be- 
cause they testify to violations of the 
ten-hour law. Under union conditions 
we could protect these workers.” 

The hearings drew large audiences, 
among them many women, who followed 
the testimony with evidence of close in- 
terest. It is worth noting, too, that the 
Chicago papers gave very full reports 
of the testimony of both sides, which 
was not the case with the New York 
papers during the three or four weeks’ 
hearings in that city. 

And what with the Federal Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation in session in 
the effort to avert a strike of 55,000 rail- 
way engineers, and with a federal grand 
jury inquiring into alleged union black- 
mail plots of gigantic proportions, in- 
dustrial questions were very much to the 
fore in Chicago during the week. 

The Commission went from Chicago 
to Lead, S. D., to hold an inquiry into 
mining conditions, and from there will 
go west to Butte, Mont., Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and thence back to Denver, where 
it is due for a three days’ hearing be- 
ginning September 16. 


SURANCE BILL 


A YEAR and a half ago the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation announced a Committee on Social 
Insurance. Five months later it organ- 
ized the first American Conference on 
Social Insurance, in Chicago, and with 
the published proceedings presented a 
convenient classified bibliography for the 
encouragement of students. At its an- 
nual meeting in Washington last De- 
cember the association devoted half a 
day to the discussion of carefully pre- 
pared papers and reports on sickness in- 
surance, believing it the most urgent of 
the problems in this field, now that much 
progress has been made toward compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. 

Recently, after many conferences for 
discussion and revision of proposals, the 
committee has formulated a tentative 
statement of the essential lines which it 
purposes to follow in the drafting of a 
sickness insurance bill. In the hope that 
this statement may call forth helpful sug- 
gestions and be of substantial assistance 
in formulating legislative plans in the 
several states in which the subject has 


Ts BASIS OF A SICKNESS IN- 


begun to receive attention, it is published 
below: 

1. To be effective, sickness insurance 
should be compulsory, on the basis of 
joint contribution of employer and em- 
ploye and the public. 

2. The compulsory insurance should 
include all wage-workers earning less 
than a given annual sum, where em- 
ployed with sufficient regularity to make 
it practicable to compute and collect as- 
sessments. Casual and home workers 
should, as far as practicable, be included 
within the plan and scope of the compul- 
sory system. 

3. There should be a voluntary sup- 
plementary system for groups of persons 
(wage workers or others) who for prac- 
tical reasons are kept out of the compul- 
sory system. 

4. Sickness insurance should provide 
for a specified period only, provisionally 
set at twenty-six weeks (one-half a 
year), but a system of invalidity insur- 
ance should be combined with sickness 
insurance so that all disability due to 
disease will be taken care of in one law, 
although the funds should be separate. 

5. Sickness insurance on the compul- 
sory plan should be carried by mutual 
local funds jointly managed by employ- 
ers and employes under public supervi- 
sion. In large cities such locals may be 
organized by trades with a federated bu- 
reau for the medical relief. Establish- 
ment funds and existing mutual sick 
funds may be permitted to carry the in- 
surance where their existence does not 
injure the local funds, but they must be 
under strict government supervision. 

6. Invalidity insurance should be car- 
ried by funds covering a larger geo- 
graphical area comprising the districts 
of a number of local sickness insurance 
funds. The administration of the invalid- 
ity fund should be intimately associated 
with that of the local sickness funds, and 
on a representative basis. 

7. Both sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance should include medical service, sup- 
plies, necessary nursing and _ hospital 
care. Such provision should be thor- 
oughly adequate, but its organization 
may be left to the local societies under 
strict governmental control. 

8. Cash benefits should be provided by 
both invalidity and sickness insurance 
for the insured or his dependents during 
such disability. 

9. It is highly desirable that preven- 
tion be emphasized so that the introduc- 
tion of a compulsory sickness and in- 
validity insurance system shall lead to 
a campaign of health conservation simi- 
lar to the safety movement resulting 
from workmen’s compensation. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Social Insurance is Edward T. Devine, 
and secretary John B. Andrews, secre- 
tary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 


STENOGRAPHERS INCLUDED IN 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW 

The Colorado. woman’s eight-hour 
law is sweeping in its application, and 
includes bookkeepers, stenographers and 
cashiers who are employed in mercan- 
tile, merchandise and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, according to a ruling of 
Judge C. C. Butler of Denver. 


HE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND ITS CRITICS—BY 
MARYAL KNOX, uNION SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


In THIS pay of rapid changes 
new things arise, are of use and then 
are cast aside as antiquated in surpris- 
ingly brief periods of time. That the 
social settlement is one of these ephem- 
eral productions of modern life is heing 
said by many. Thirty years ago it did 
not exist, ten years ago it was a force 
and today, so say the critics, it is one 
of those outworn institutions that cum- 
ber the ground using money and energy 
to no purpose. If these critics were all 
in the ranks of its foes, the Settlement 
might ignore them, but the most discern- 
ing were formerly its friends. Some of 
them are still its friends but they have a 
protective apologetic attitude that does 
not add to the self-respect of the be- 
friended. 

We all know the criticisms: 


“Settlements do not conduct classes in 
anything as well as the public schools 
conduct them. Why not leave teaching 
to the schools?” 

“Settlements cannot disperse money 
with the wisdom of the relief society. 
Why disperse it at all?” 

“The recreation center manages clubs 
in a more wholesale manner than the set- 
tlement. Why compete?” 


The list might be prolonged indefinite- 
ly. There is not one activity of the set- 
tlement that is not or could not be bet- 
ter carried on by some other organiza- 
tion. 

The fair answer to this line of argu- 
ment has always been: “It is per- 
fectly true and we are glad of it. Itisa 
function of the settlement to find new 
ways of meeting old needs and having 
proved that the new is good, to pass it 
on to some group that can do for the 
many what the settlement has done for 
the few.” And one thing more: the 
activities of the settlement are not an 
end in themselves, they should be con- 
ducted as well as possible, but they are 
only a means to an end, that of becoming 
better acquainted with the neighborhood. 

There are other critics. Years ago 
there were many who said: “It is all 
very well to feed the body and to ex- 
pand the brain but how does that help 
the immortal soul?” 

The question is a little out of date, 
although it is still asked. But the mod- 
ern form of the question is asked every 
day: “What is the use of being a friend 
of the working man if the trade union, 
the labor union and the various political 
parties that make for progress are not 
supported by the settlements as a whole ?” 

Do the questions seem different? They 
are not really so in underlying principle. 
Those who asked the first wanted the 
settlements to pledge themselves to work 
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for one form of religious faith. That 
they refused to do. They were firm in 
the belief that underlies Christianity and 
Judaism alike, that God is served by ser- 
vice toman. But they reserved the right 


to express that belief in whatever form _ 


they chose, and claimed that right for 
the people among whom they lived. As 
individuals they had their individual pref- 
erences, aS organizations they had none. 

Now the demand that the settlement 
ally itself with one party or with one 
organization is exactly parallel with this. 
Beneath all the dreams of the best lead- 
ers of all the parties is the one hope that 
our land, our states and our cities shall 
be so governed that every man shall have 
a fair chance. In every party there are 
those who work for this unceasingly and 
in every party are those who as unceas- 
ingly work for themselves. 

The settlement resident must choose 
the party which seems to him to be work- 
ing most constantly to realize his ideal, 
and to his neighbor he must leave the 
same privilege. The settlement can no 
more dictate the politics of its residents 
and neighbors than it can their religion. 
One thing more may be said in this con- 
nection: that settlement has utterly failed 
which has not given to some among its 
ranks a higher conception of the mean- 
ing of good citizenship, and it has also 
failed if it has not given to some at least 
a nobler ideal of the life of service. 

There is a third group of critics who 
say: “If you aré not educational insti- 
tutes and are not political parties why 
don’t you at least improve your neigh- 
borhoods?? Oh, yes, we know you have 
had a playground or two opened by the 
city and have had a few public baths 
established, and you have a junior league 
for street cleaning here and there; but 
you do not improve your neighborhoods 
as a whole. Tenement house conditions 
are the same all over the city and the 
casual wanderer in the street would find 
it quite impossible to separate the blocks 
influenced by the settlements from those 
knowing no such organization. The out- 
ward and visible signs of the influence 
of a settlement upon its neighborhood 
are negligible.’ 

Before admitting the truth of this criti- 
cism, attention is drawn to the fact that 
these particular critics refer to the New 
York settlements. Of course, neighbor- 
hoods show no visible signs of improve- 
ment—the neighbors. are new every day. 
No sooner is part of one group helped 
to realize the best in itself than it moves 
away and another arrives in the steer- 
age of the Imperator to take its place. 

If the settlement can be proved to be 
worthy of a permanent place in New 
York its cause is won everywhere, for 


nowhere else are such problems to be 
found. The overwhelming pressure of 
immigration subjects every agency in the 
city to continuous and well-nigh impos- 
sible tests. ‘Things are always at the 
crisis in New York. 
time to take account of stock, look over 


the situation and plan what is best to 
do next. “Life is lived at the height of © 
an ever-present emergency. Every ef- 


fort must be made to meet the need of 


the moment, Lut no moment of the hour, 


no hour of the day is less important, 
less difficult than any other. We cease 
studying the figures of immigration. 
They appall the imagination and para- 
lyze the will. 


ee ae 


There is never | 
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Perhaps it is true that there are no. 


outward and visible signs of the settle- _ 


ment’s life in its neighborhood. But in 


the outlying suburbs, in the country vil- 
- lages, in the less densely: populated parts: 


of the city itself, there are many who- 
are desirable residents helping in all that 
makes for the welfare of their communi- 
ties, because the first days of their life 
in America were spent near settlements. 
There they were helped to keep some 
Old World standards and to learn that, 
when translated, these standards need’ 
not be read in terms of dollars and cents. 
alone but that in America, too, honor 
and duty count—that perhaps they can 
count for more than ever they did abroad. 

The critics are right. In New York. 
the outward and visible signs of the in- 
fluence of a settlement upon its neigh- 
bors are negligible because the tide of 
immigration is ever bringing new neigh- 
bors to its door; also because these in- 


stitutions for which the settlement has. 


fought, such as baths, libraries and rec- 
reation centers have sprung up every- 
where. 

But why have they sprung up? Pub- 
lic opinion does not arouse itself and 
the struggle settlements have made to 
get some special things accomplished 
have borne fruit a thousand fold in the 
awakened social consciousness of the 
age. ; 

Settlements are not responsible for ev- 
ery good thing—far from it. But, be- 
cause the residents of settlements have 
lived in over-crowded neighborhoods, not 
from necessity but from choice, and there 
learning the necessity for reform have 
constantly kept this necessity before the 
eyes of the public, they have had their 
part, and it is not a small one, in the 
overwhelming zeal for social righteous- 
ness that is the glory of the Twentieth 
Century. 

But the critics are not silenced. They 
say: “This is all true, but it merely brings 
us back to our original contention that 
the settlement is an ephemeral growth. 


It had a mission: to help to arouse the” 


public conscience. But that conscience 
is now working in a hundred ways and 
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tthe settlement is no longer needed. It 
would better close its doors and let the 
neighborhood association, the social ser- 
vice nurse, the visiting teacher and the 
‘social center take its place.” 

_ But to this those of us who believe 
in the settlement say, No. The settle- 
ment has a distinct work to do today 
and it will need to exist as long as there 
is a difference between the East Side and 
the West Side; so long as there are 
groups of people upon whom our hous- 
ang and our industrial conditions bear 
unfairly. When there are no longer un- 
fair conditions, then will the reign of 
righteousness be established upon the 
earth. But until that day the settlement 
will be needed. 

Why? For two reasons: 

| First, it is true that even in this day 
of one hundred per cent efficiency that 
the one hundred cannot be made effici- 
ent save by the integrity of each of the 
hundred, that the multitude cannot at- 
tain a level higher than that attained 
by each of the multitude. It is true that 
whatever work helps individuals to live 
up to the best that is in them helps the 
city, the state and the nation to reach 
a higher standard of righteousness. © It 
‘iS aS necessary today to help one’s in- 
dividual neighbor as it was yesterday 
and it will be as necessary tomorrow as 
it is today. The settlement is not unique 
because it cares for its neighbor. So 
does the hospital, the school: and the 
church. But the settlement does it, and 
for that reason it is of use. 

_ The settlement is absolutely unique in 
its second claim and upon that one thing 
alone it could base its right to exist. 

The settlement resident alone among 

‘all those who seek to help their neigh- 
bors sees life as it is really lived by the 
‘dweller in tenements. The school teacher 
‘sees life from the point of view of the 
child. She judges a family by the regu- 
larity with which it sends its children 
‘to school. That family which keeps its 
‘children at home to do the washing and 
‘care for the baby is viewed with dis- 
favor and there is no time to seek ex- 
tenuating circtimstances. 

_ The doctor thinks of tenements as pop- 
julated by the sick. The relief visitor 
‘Sees in them none but the financially de- 
‘pendent. The probation officer sees the 
‘streets crowded with bad girls and thiev- 
‘ing boys, while the playground worker 
sees in them a horde of children in im- 
minent danger of death from passing 
vehicles. To the trade union leader, 
men are possible members of the organi- 
Betion, while to the preacher they are 
probable sinners and potential saints. 
_ But to the resident of the settlement 
ho knows what he is doing and why 
is doing it, the tenements are large 
— of homes—homes without too 
much privacy and lacking in many of 
the external attractions of homes—but 
homes none-the-less, filled with fathers, 
nothers and children, groups of friends 
ind individual enemies. It is normal 
e lived under abnormally crowded con- 
itions. 
Are the people in the tenements bad? 
e those on Fifth avenue, some are 
and some are good. Are they lazy 
industrious, temperate or drunken, 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF CLEVELAND 


ON a rooftop in the Haymarket district, the most crowded section of Cleveland 
where no green things do grow, the Central Friendly Inn Social Settlement has 


established a farm. 


The farm is measured not in acres, but in feet—twenty feet long by eight wide. 
The barns and houses and cows and ducks are of pasteboard, and the families 


are dolls. 


But the beans and corn and morning-glories are real. 


And very real 


and live are the forty farm hands, little immigrant girls of the neighborhood. 


'T HERE they are learning not only how oats, peas, beans, and barley grow, but 

something of the scheme of modern life—the duties of father and mother 
and children, the care of a house, whence come meat and vegetables, and how 
wool from a fleece comes to be a little girl’s jacket. 


W ITH it all come lessons of the open air and the country. 


The whole plan 


was conceived by Elizabeth Neff, president of the board of trustees of the 
Central Friendly Inn, and carried out by Mary Wine, the volunteer teacher. 


learned or ignorant? Like the dwellers 
in a country village, some are one thing, 
some the other, Are they dragged down 
by their surroundings or do they rise 
above them? Like the members of your 
own circle of friends, some of them yield 
to every temptation and others follow 
an ideal that rises ever higher as they 
approach it. 

What is the use of having settlements 
if all they do is to prove that life in 
tenements is the same as life elsewhere? 
The relation of the settlement to other 


“forms of social work is that of the 


family doctor and the specialist. The 
specialist sees the trouble, the doctor 
tells him’ what, in the history of the 
patient or of his family has caused it, 
and together they seek to remove it. 
The use of the settlement to its resi- 
dents and to its neighbors is to provide 
opportunity of seeing the oneness of life 
among those of all environments, that 
through this new understanding of the 
essential goodness of human life, they 
shall be aroused to ever greater and 
more constant efforts for the service of 
mankind. 


What proof is offered for the truth 


of these claims that the settlement does 
thus arouse its residents and neighbors 
to stronger efforts for good? 

In the last analysis the only proof of 
the worth of an organization is the char- 
acter of those most strongly influenced 
by it. It is the knowledge that children 


‘actually acquire and the habits of thought 


they form that proves one system of 
education good and another bad. 

The children are the proof. It is by 
the lives of its adherents that a religion 
is judged. Thus it is by its people that 
settlements, too, are judged. Today, all 
over our cities, boys and girls are being 
trained to be of service to others be- 
cause they have belonged to settlement 
clubs. Young men are going into the 
fight for good government because their 
ideals have been raised by some friend 
in a settlement. College graduates are 
seeking to serve their country because 
they have learned to wish to do so by 
residence in settlements. Men and wom- 
en are treating those who serve them 
more fairly because through settlements 
they have realized that those who serve 
them have as real a life as they have 
themselves. 
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HE RISING ANTI- ALCOHOL 
MOVEMENT—By Elizabeth Tilton 


AN ANTI-ALCOHOL movement is 
surely rising in Massachusetts. Blow- 
ing across from the laboratories of Ger- 
many, it has touched the selected minds 
first, and while it has not yet reached 
the “book” stage, it is voicing itself in 
pamphlets. Three notable ones have ap- 
peared this winter and spring; The 
Menace of Drink, by President Emeri- 
tus Eliot of Harvard; The Charge of 
Bishop Lawrence to the Episcopalians 
of Eastern Massachusetts; and the Re- 
port of the Commission to Investigate 
Drunkenness in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Eliot sums up his reasons for be- 
coming an anti-alcohol convert thus. 
First “the terrible effects of alcoholism 
in increasing the number of the feeble- 
minded, insane and criminal in our 
American communities. Later, I had 
the opportunity of studying the German 
investigations on the mental effects of 
very limited doses of alcohol, doses 
which most people have always sup- 
posed to be completely innocuous. The 
German investigations seemed to me to 
prove that even twenty-four hours after 
taking a small dose of alcohol the time- 
reaction in the human being is unfavor- 
ably affected. Now the quickness of 
the time-reaction is important to every 
mechanic; to every artisan, and par- 
ticularly to every person who is en- 
gaged in a dangerous occupation, like 
driving an automobile for instance, or 
managing a circular saw, or, indeed, in 
the tending of any powerful machine 
or hot furnace. Lastly, somewhat more 
than a year ago, I had a long oppor- 
tunity of observing the difference be- 
tween the white race and the Japanese, 
the Chinese, the Indian, the Malay, and 
some of the Mahometan people, in re- 
gard to susceptibility to the alcoholic 
temptation. The white race is inferior to 
all the other people I have named in re- 
gard to this susceptibility to the temp- 
tation of alcoholism. The al- 
coholism of the white must be overcome 
or that vice with the licentiousness that 
it provokes will overcome the race.” 

In his charge to his people, Bishop 
Lawrence summarizes the terrible econo- 
mic cost of alcohol, especially in its rela- 
tion to the social evil, and makes three 


clean-cut points: First, that “the time has’ 


passed when any intelligent person 
claims that drink makes a man more 
efficient. Industrial efficiency 
is driving the drinking man, even the 
rather moderate drinking man, to the 
wall;” second, that “drink, and that not 
to excess but habitual, gradually disin- 
tegrates the physical, nerve and moral 
fiber;” third, “that every public spirited 
citizen, every parent, every man and 
woman who cares for his fellow men 
and women, every son and daughter of 
the Church of Christ will have this 
terrible scourge of society of which he 
is a part upon his conscience, and will 
in his personal habits and his public 
duty govern himself accordingly.” 
Lastly we have the report of the Com- 
mission on Drunkenness. This docu- 
ment piles up the costs of drink and its 
ramifications. In the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1913, there were made in 


Massachusetts 104,936 arrests for drunk- 
enness.. Since 1901, arrests for intoxi- 
cation have increased 88 per cent, and 
the report calls attention to the fact that 
many drunkards never come to arrest. 

It shows that in one year, 67 per 
cent of all our commitments were for 
drunkenness. It enlarges on the actual 
costs of these trials and imprisonments 
as well as all the ramifications follow- 
ing in their wake—accidents, disease, 
insanity and tuberculosis, poverty, ne- 
glected childhood, desertion, divorce; 
and lastly it shows that this tide of alco- 
holism must not be laid at the door of 
the immigrant, as 19 out of every 20 
men arrested in 1912 were of American 
or British birth. 


It recommends for this great and 


costly evil—among other things—edu- 
cation, municipal posting of the facts to 
the thinking people; municipal recrea- 
tion centers, since men must meet and 
talk; no selling at drug stores except on 
a doctor’s prescription; but lays its 
stress principally on the fact that drunk- 
ards are not criminals but alcohol-sick 
men and must be cared for in hospitals. 
It asks for a hospital for delirium tre- 
mens in Boston. 

Dr. Southard, a member of the com- 
mission, put the whole idea in a nut- 
shell when, speaking before a group of 
doctors, he said: “Individual liberty 
seems to be a great doctrine and from 
it I will not dissent. But I will say that 
a state that licenses shops that sell in- 
sanity should pay out its millions royally 
to support the victims of its hobby. We 
need hospitals all over this state for the 
alcohol-sick.” 

The Boston papers found the report 
“sane.” The state papers were not so 
favorable. The Springfield Republican 
said that the recommendations were 
good enough in their way. The Glou- 
cester Times found municipal recrea- 
tion centers the only constructive meas- 
ure, and asked if saloons were to run 
full blast forever and we to stand 
around and pick up the wreckage. The 
Lynn News said that the more people 
analyze the. report the more evident it 
becomes that the commission did not 
have the courage to strike at the root 
of the matter and say that the present 
boasted license system is turning out 
drunkards faster than the state can take 
care of them. 

One wonders precisely what the state 
of Massachusetts missed in that pains- 
taking report. It was not, I fancy, pro- 
hibition, for even the Progressives of 
Massachusetts have not yet declared 
with their brothers in Maine, Ohio and 
Indiana, for national prohibition. I 
fancy what was lacking in that report 
was the note of Dr. Eliot—“the alco- 
holism of the white race must be over- 
come’—the note that says, not how 
shall we carry the alcohol-sick, but how 
shall we stop the manufacture of them. 
In short, Massachusetts is asking itself 
whether a sane people can devise no 
better method of recreation than the sa- 
loon, and no more potent treatment of 
the alcohol problem than our present 
licensing system, a system that gives us 
67 per cent of our prison and jail com- 
mitments. 
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QUENCY~-—By George Everson | 


Ni‘ FACTS ABOUT DELIN- 


NINE THOUSAND and nineteen 
children were arraigned in the New) 
York county Children’s Court during. 
the year 1913. The report of the coe 
for this period, with its charts and sta-| 
tistical tables, gives more detailed in- 
formation concerning juvenile delin-, 
quency than has been given previously’ 
by this or any other court. A 

Twenty-five per cent of the children 
were brought into court for trifling of! 
fenses, while 38 per cent were cases 01 
improper guardianship. This leaves 
per cent who were under really serio 
charges») The ordinary statutory classi-| 
fication of offenses which are clear to! 
the lawyer are apt to confuse the lay-| 
man. In this report an endeavor has) 
been made to give the statistics a more, 
popular appeal and a less criminal sound) 
by classification under such captions as) 
“minor offenses against the peace,” 
“offenses against property,” “unlawfully| 
employed,” and the like. 4 

The prevalence of tendencies leading] 
to the gang spirit among juvenile de= 
linquents is aptly shown by a table of 
“single and group delinquency.” Ove 
54 per cent of the children were asso- 
ciated with others in offending against 
the law. | 

The table of “parental condition”| 
shows that approximately 35 per cent 
of the children came from _ broken) 
homes, where one or both parents were’ 
dead, the parents were separated, etc. 
The remaining 65 per cent came from 
apparently normal homes, though no ac 
count has been taken of drunkenness of 
the father or mother if the parents were’ 
living together and maintaining a fam 
ily life. Authentic information regarding 
home environment is difficult to get but 
of great value when obtained. : 


The statistics relating to school and) 


1 


study of the figures leaves the impres- 
sion that much more can be done to-= 
wards the proper classification of ch 
dren with tendencies towards delin- 
quency. | 
A table on residential distribution 
shows in what parts of the city delin 
quency is most prevalent, and the repor 
expresses a hope that this will be o 
value to those interested in the general 
social problems of various sections of 
the city. The districts correspond with 
the boundaries of the 1910 census dis= 
tricts to facilitate comparisons between 
delinquency and other facts already 
available concerning these districts. ; 
Other facts brought out are tha 
about 20 per cent of the children had 
one or more previous court records and 
that the ages from thirteen to fiftee 
are the years when both boys and girls) 
are most liable to get into trouble. 
In preparing the report the officers: 
of the court have had the helpful co- 
operation of the Committee on Crim: 
nal Courts of the Charity, Organizatio 
Society. 
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OUR CITY COMMISSIONS AT WORK FOR CHICAGO— 


fo GRAHAM TAYLOR 


CHICAGO SEEKS GUIDANCE from 
four expert commissioners in developing 
the city’s policy on railway terminals, 
municipal markets, the disposal of waste 


and unemployment. 
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| an iritating misunderstanding. 


The Railway Terminal Commission is 
the auspicious outcome of a long and 
Strenuous struggle between citizens 
standing for some comprehensive city 
planning and a group of railways, allied 
with the Pennsylvania system, intent 
upon its own way regardless of all other 
interests. 

Through public hearings and the edu- 
cational agitation of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, the City Club and the Citi- 
zens’ Terminal Committee, the City 

' Council was supported in resisting the 


attempt to “railroad” ordinances through’ 


to vacate streets and alleys in order to 


'make way for great passenger and 


freight terminals where they would have 


| blocked all city planning and dangerous- 
| ly increased the congested traffic at the 


business center. 

Upon the advice of two able engineers, 
whose report was adverse to the rail- 
ways’ plan, another site and scheme for 
this terminal was sought and secured 
from the roads. Then the Council Com- 
mittee on Terminals became the nucleus 
of this Terminal Commission, consisting 
of experts representing the administra- 
tive, legal, engineering and traffic inter- 


| ests involved. - 


The mayor’s dispatch of the commis- 
sion to study the rail and waterway 
terminal facility in other American, Can- 
adian, British and European cities has a 


public significance, which has been tem- 


porarily obscured by an incident due to 
The co- 


| incident appointment of public school of- 


ficials to inspect educational agencies 
abroad was publicly resented by one of 


_ the commissioners as an intrusion upon 


_ minals. 


the party and plans for the study of ter- 
Ella Flagg Young, superintend- 
ent of schools, and Gertrude Howe Brit- 
ten, member of the Board of Education, 


| promptly disavowed any identification 


_ between the two groups. 


-casion for the unseemly objection to the 
presence of women appeared when sev- 
eral of the commissioners were accom- 
panied by women of their own house- 
holds. 
_ The Terminal Commission’s contribu- 
tion towards some fundamental and com- 
rehensive policy and plan for the so- 
ution of Chicago’s acute terminal prob- 
lem is expected to be highly valuable, 
not only because all the official and cor- 
orate interests involved are represented 
y their own specialties, including the 
street and steam railways, but also be- 
se of the presence of such experts as 


Still less oc-— 


Walter L. Fisher, the former secretary 
of the interior, Bion J. Arnold and J. 
F, Wallace, the distinguished engineers, 
E. H. Bennett who, as the partner of 
Daniel H. Burnham, designed much of 
the Chicago Plan and George E. Hook- 
er, civic secretary of the City Club. 

This club has just issued Mr. Hooker’s 
valuable contribution to the present dis- 
cussion and to the permanent literature 
of the subject, under the title Through 
Routes for Chicago’s Steam Railroads. 
This handsomely printed book of 89 
large pages, enriched by many interest- 
ing pictures and illuminating maps and 
diagrams, will be reviewed in a later 
issue of THE SURVEY. 

The City Club has published also.a 
program of a competition for plans for 
a neighborhood center, which was de- 
scribed in THE Survey for July 11. It 
is based upon an interesting discussion 
of the indispensable value of city neigh- 
borhoods to the city at large, and upon 
the important service to be rendered the 
neighborhood by grouping its public, so- 
cial, trade and recreative buildings at a 
strategic center of its life and activities. 

The Municipal Markets Commission’s 
able preliminary report and recommenda- 
tions emphasize the dependence upon 
better terminal facilities for shipping 
and distributing produce in any effort 
to reduce the cost of living by bringing 
producers and consumers directly to- 


gether. The inadequacy of the commis- 
sion men’s famous “South Water 
Street,’ the farmers’ and truck gar- 


deners’ stand at the Randolph Street 
“Haymarket,” and the Ghetto sidewalk 
vending is vividly portrayed. The am- 
pler provision in other cities for the 
people’s market is well described. 

The saving of the cost of food by 
eliminating some or all the six or eight 
middlemen, always standing between 


producer and consumer, is estimated to 
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be at the annual rate of $21.47 for each 
consumer, $98.78 for each family, and 
$51,393,304 for all Chicago. 

So expensive are the delays in hauling 
goods through the congested streets, and 
the duplicated traveling involved in re- 
tail deliveries, that it costs less to trans- 
port 100 pounds of food stuff across the 
lake from Michigan than to deliver the 
same 100 pounds of goods five miles 
away from the dock in Chicago. 

The commission recommends the city 
to establish and control a system of 
wholesale terminal markets; a retail 
market where food can be sold more 
cheaply than by retailers, privately, in 
rented quarters; farmers’ markets, where 
the consumer may buy directly from the 
producer, and also to encourage and reg- 
ulate peddlers, hucksters and pushcart 
men, and to permit trolley-freight ser- 
vice on street railways and interurban 
lines at night. 

This commission, as constituted by the 
City Council, consists of three aldermen, 
three social settlement workers, one 
member each of the Association of Com- 
merce, the City Club, and the Women’s 
City Club, and one transportation en- 
gineer. The term of its service has been 
extended through the current year to 
render a final report on the location and 
management of public markets. 

The Chicago City Waste Commission, 
whose interesting report was reviewed in 
Tue Survey for August 1, has also been 
continued for a second year’s investi- 
gation and co-operation with the city 
adminisiration. 

The Mayor’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment was headed by Charles R. 
Crane as chairman, and by Prof. Charles 
Richmond Henderson as secretary, at 
whose suggestion the mayor appointed 
the commission. Its investigation ex- 
tended over two years. 

The effort to ascertain the extent of 
unemployment by the questionaire meth- 
od of getting facts from employers and 
labor union officials proved indecisive 
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and variable in result. A fine study of 
the casual and seasonal workers shelt- 
ered by the municipal lodging house, out 
of their working season, was furnished 
by James Mullenbach, covering part of 
the period during which he was its su- 
perintendent. Grace Abbott’s discussion 
of economic, sanitary and moral: condi- 
tions among some railway construction 
gangs was characteristically terse and 
suggestive. 

The inquiry into the function and 
standards of private and public and pri- 


vate agencies by Prof. E. H. Sutherland, 
which is printed as an appendix, is of 
permanent and general value. 

The commission finds unemployment a 
chronic problem, frequently becoming 
acute, and therefore demanding a per- 
manent public policy to deal with it. La- 
bor exchanges in cities and states, co- 
operating with each other throughout 
the nation are urged. Bills for legis- 
lative acts to establish such agencies 
sum up the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 


RGANIZING SOCIAL CENTER WORK UNDER PAID 
(_) secretaries 


No one would think today of 
sending his children to schooi on the 
mere chance that a teacher would be 
found there ready to iake charge of their 
instruction, or of asking that teacher to 
work without pay. 

Why, then, should anyone think of 
sending his children to that same school 
for systematic recreation, on the mere 
chance that some one will be found 
there to take charge, or of asking that 
person to work without pay? 

No deliberative body of elected repre- 
sentatives—aldermen, county supervisors 
or state legislature—would think cf car- 
rying on its work without authorized 
and paid secretarial service. 

Why, then, should a deliberative body 
of those who are represented—meeting 
regularly and systematically in school 
houses and other social centers—carry 
on its work without authorized and paid 
secretarial service? 

These questions were the motive power 
that drew together two recent confer- 
ences in Wisconsin—the breeding ground 
of social centers. The answer to them, 
after discussion, was a bill directing 
school boards to employ “civic secre- 
taries” to take charge of non-partisan 
gatherings of citizens wherever these are 
organized as social centers. Half of this 
offcer’s compensation is to be paid by 
the school board, half by the state. 

The bill will be urged upon the next 
Wisconsin legislature and upon the legis- 
latures of other states in which there is 
provision for the community use of 
school buildings. 

It was the sense of these conferences 
that this step is necessary to give force 
and direction from now on to the social 
center movement. And the social center 
movement, with its opportunities for 
wholesome recreation and for public 
threshing out of political and social is- 
sues, means, in the view of those who 
attended the conferences, nothing short 
of conserving and organizing the forces 
of democracy. 

In his call to these meetings at 
Madison, addressed “to superintendents, 
principals and all others interested in 
community organization,’ C. P. Cary, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, said: ‘““‘We know from the results 
of experience in many places in Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere that systematic and 
continuous social center development is 
possible only where there is definite 
placing of responsibility for secretarial 
service and leadership in each commun- 
ity.” 


At the first of the meetings, June 19- 
20, Edward J. Ward, adviser om civic 
and social center development to the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision, declared that volunteer service in 
this field has been thoroughly tried. He 
sought to show that the very life breath 
of the social center movement depends 
on the provision of paid leadership. Last 
fall, said Mr. Ward, 800 school princi- 
pals in Wisconsin who were the logical, 
though unpaid and unauthorized civic 
leaders in their communities were given 
suggested programs for social center 
meetings and were asked if they would 
do their part to bring about the general, 
systematic and continuous use of public 
school buildings as headquarters for 
community deliberation and recreation. 

Only two hundred ‘answered that they 
would undertake this task and of these 
only fifty, said Mr. Ward, achieved any 
real success. 

Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, summed up the central 
thought of the meetings as follows: 

“If we, the people of the United States, 
are really to have a part in our govern- 
ment, we must organize. If we do not 
want the office-holders whom we elect to 
be under obligations to political machines 
not of our making, we must make. our 
own machine, ‘the machine of democra- 
cy, and demand their allegiance to it. 

“All of our representatives are organ- 
ized into deliberative bodies. We, whom 
they represent, ought also to be organ- 
ized for deliberation. The great work 
that we American people have before us 
—as I see it—is the conservation and or- 
ganization of the forces of democracy. 

“Not only should the schoolhouses be 
provided for this use without charge, but 
paid secretarial service should be fur- 
nished—just as this service is furnished 
for the meetings of aldermen, legis- 
lators and other sub-committees of the 
citizens.” 

It was the concensus of opinion among 
those who spoke that in the smaller 
towns, where the civic secretaryship can 
not be a full-time job, the work of the 
position logically falls to the local school 
principal or superintendent. Paying the 
school official for this service will have 
a double effect, said M. T. Buckley, prin- 
cipal of the Sauk City High School. 

“You know and I know,” he declared, 
“that the best men are not attracted to 
school work today. Legislation that will 
recognize the civic secretarial service of 
the school principal as worthy public re- 
muneration will help to make school 


“bill was approved. 


young men in the universities and col- 
leges, for it will make school principal- 
ships look like a man-size job.” 
It was not merely that the work itself — 
merits remuneration that led to these ex- — 
pressions of opinion, but the even more ~ 
important consideration that only when ~ 
such service is paid for does it assume © 
desired importance in the eyes of the © 
community. Only then, it was declared, — 
does it have that official backing and 
endorsement necessary to make it effec- — 
tive. “The greatness that it will give — 
the principal,” said Mr. Buckley, “is the 
greatness of official recognition as the | 
servant of the whole community,” ; 
At the second of the two meetings, f 
July 2, the final draft of the proposed | 
President Wilson — 
sent a message expressing his “sincere © 
and growing interest in the program ~ 
and method” of social center develop- — 
ment. P. P. Claxton, United States com- 
missioner of education, and Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, spoke in — 
favor of the purpose of the conferees. — 
Hosea E. Rood, patriotic instructor of — 
the Grand Army of the Republic, made — 
a plea for putting the responsibility for 
community organization for patriotic 
celebrations in the hands of the school | 
principal as part of his civic secretarial — 
function. a 
One of the duties of a paid civic sec-_ 
retary, as specified in the proposed meas- — 
ure, is to act as secretary at all meetings’ 
of the citizens’ organization. He shall — 
“organize, publish and announce such a — 
program for each meeting of the citi- 
zens’ organization as the organization — 
may direct, shall communicate with and 
invite or notify such speakers as the _ 
citizens’ organization may wish to hear, — 
and shall carry on such correspondence ~ 
as may be necessary to secure from the — 
University Extension Division or other — 
source of information, suggestive ma-_ 
terial upon such public questions as the — 
citizens’ organization may desire to con- — 
sider.” 3 


principalship attractive to the and obi 
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TENEMENTS- By John Ihider " 


}: THOSE WHO MUST LIVE ind 


THOUGH WE may pray that no 
other American city will ever imitate 
New York’s type of housing, it will cer- 
tainly profit other American cities to 
study New York’s problems if only that 
they may be confirmed in a determina- 
tion to do better. The 46-page pamphlet 
issued by the Tenement House Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety under the title, Housing Reform 
in New York City, tells a story of prog- 
ress and illustrates it with pictures 
that drive the points home. 

The improvement of housing condi- 
tions is never an easy task, it was and 
is an usually difficult one in the metro- 
polis which bears the doubtful honor 
of housing more persons per acre than 
any other city in the world. The pamph- 
let tells of some of the difficulties en- 
countered and how they were overcome. 
It tells of the law, of the work of the 
Tenement House Department which ad- 
ministers the law, of some of the more 
important court decisions upholding the 


Civics 


aw and the department, of improve- 
nents which experience has shown are 
lesirable. 

Then it takes up some of the questions 
till awaiting answer: the fight over 
he three-family house and the two- 
‘amily house, the proposal to regulate 
he height, area and location of build- 
ngs, the possibility of providing small 
1ouses instead of tenements for work- 
ngmen, the proposed building code, the 
-ducation of the tenant. 

Here in small compass is a record of 
iccomplishment and a prophesy of great- 
sr accomplishment. 


Mildred Chadsey, chief of the Cleve- 
and Bureau of Sanitation, has writ- 
en a report which gives us glimpses— 
uit clear and interesting glimpses—of 
he best, the average and the worst 
lousing conditions of the workingmen 
n her city. Too often housing reports 
leal only with the worst, perhaps neces- 
arily at the beginning of a housing 
ampaign when the leading citizens in 
heir ignorance are firmly convinced 
hat theirs is a city of homes. It is 
lecessary to shock them awake, and it 
s often necessary to make the shock 
. severe one by directing attention ex- 
lusively to the worst. 

But Cleveland has been awakened. 
90 Miss Chadsey shows not only what 
‘an be done but what has been done to 
irovide good homes for wage earners. 
With the latter pictures before its eyes, 
ve shall be surprised if Cleveland does 
lot make them its standard and rid it- 
elf of all the encumbrances which fall 
elow this standard. 

The report is published in pamphlet 
orm by the Department of Public Wel- 
are and is illustrated with many half- 
ones. 


Education, more education, and then 
till more education has been insisted 
ipon at the National Housing Confer- 
mces as essential to any housing pro- 
ram. New York city evidently believes 
o too. New York has had more ex- 
rience with bad housing, has accom- 
lished more in raising its standards, 
las in its Tenement House Department 
.more effective piece of administrative 
nachinery than any other American 
ity. So if any city knows all there is 
o know about its housing conditions that 
ity certainly must be this city. 

But there are new people constantly 
noving into the city. Add these to the 
eople who forget and those who missed 
evious opportunities to learn and the 
lecessity for continuous education is 
vident. 

So the New York Tenement House 
Jepartment and the Tenement House 
Tommittee of the Charity Organization 
society are co-operating to teach the 
eople of the city their next housing 
esson. This is contained in a sort of 
rimer which bears in white letters on 
_blue cover the words “For You.” 

The pages inside tell the inhabitants 
f the tall tenements what their rights 
inder the tenement-house law are, and 
vhy. They tell the tenants how to get 
hose rights, and then put it up to them 
9 do as they would be done by if they 

e landlords or neighbors. City life 


The Fairgrounds Pool, St. Louis, the largest artificial outdoor swimming pool 


in the world, opened its first full season in June. 
} It is the only public outdoor swimming pool in 
As it has never been possible to use the swift-running and capricious 


middle of the summer of 1914. 
St. Louis. 


The pool was completed in the 


Mississippi for public bathing purposes, the pool has had enormous patronage from 


all over the city. 


It holds almost 4,000,000 gallons of water and accommodates 2,500 bathers 


at one time. 
season. 


city, is under the management of the Public Recreation Commission. 


Over a half million bathers patronized it in last summer’s short 
It is located in a newly-acquired park in the north-central section of the 


The -entire 


park of 129 acres, laid out by George E. Kessler, is devoted to recreation. 


is a complex thing. If city dwellers 
are to be well and happy they must them- 
selves have, in addition to good inten- 
tions, some knowledge and intelligence. 
This little book supplies the knowledge 
which will enable New York “cliff dwel- 
lers” to use their intelligence and their 
good intentions to the best advantage. 


RIGHTER HOMES FOR BROOK- 
Bw 


Tue TENEMENT House Com- 
MITTEE of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities has published a report of its 
work during 1912 and 1913 which con- 
tains a number of surprises for many 
who live no further away than the Man- 
hattan ends of the East River Bridges. 
For instance, Brooklyn, the one time 
city of homes and churches, contains 
more tenement houses than does Man- 
hattan, the old city of New York which 
Jacob A. Riis has pictured for us. While 
the Brooklyn tenements are smaller than 
the Manhattan tenements, there is a 
warning in the fact that they are be- 
ginning to approximate them. 

The report describes at length frus- 
trated attempts to weaken the tenement 
house law which protects a constantly 
increasing proportion of Brooklyn’s in- 
habitants, of clean-up campaigns and of 
campaigns of education designed to in- 


form tenants of their rights under the 
law. The most striking achievement is 
reported from the campaign against dark 
rooms. In 1909 a census by the depart- 
ment showed that Brooklyn had 172,286 
dark rooms. On December 31, 1913, it 
had only 26,766. The number of win- 
dowless rooms was reduced from 49,000 
in 1910 to only 909 in 1913. 

Best of all, a considerable part of this 
progress was made with the hearty co- 
operation of tenement house owners. 


CHICAGO QUIET 


Most unthought-of sources of noise 
are revealed in a little circular put out 
by the Committee on Reduction of Noise 
of the City Club of Chicago. Restric- 
tion is put on dogs, hucksters, auc- 
tioneers and hotel runners. There are 
also laws regarding whistles on autos 
and motorcycles, locomotives, river 
vessels and stationary engines. Blast- 
ing, firearms, and transporting of metals 
on the streets are covered in other ordi- 
nances, and there is a law against dis- 
turbing religious meetings by making 
noise. 

The committee urges citizens to give 
publicity to these ordinances by distribu- 
tion of the leaflet. 
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The latch-string of the Communications Department is out to all readers of 


THE SURVEY. 


Lively debate and good cheer are to be had within. 


But the 


space available for the department makes necessary the following house rules: 


1. Communications of 250 words or less, criticising, protesting against, or 
developing something published in THE SURVEY, will be published, 
so far as possible, in the first issue after receipt. 


. All other accepted communications will be published in the order re- 


ceived, 
been used. 


if space remains after the letters described in paragraph 1 have 


. The maximum length of communications is 500 words, except in cases 
where the writer convinces the Editor that more is needed. The extreme 


limit is 1,000 words. 


. Contributing Editors and authors of signed articles will be given an 
opportunity for rejoinder in the same issue in which letters of criticism 


are published. 


. In discussions back and forth between readers, eech succeeding letter 
is limited to half the length ofthe previous one from the same'con- 


tributor,. 


. The Editor reserves the right to reject letters which he regards as 
libelous, letters of spite, letters on subjects outside the field of THE 
SURVEY; and for other good and sufficient reasons which he would 
be prepared to defend. 


THE 7-DAY WEEK 


To THE Epiror: Indeed, but I meant 
to pay no compliment to Ture Survey 
in my protest against a so-concentrated 
food in weekly doses. 


to come home tired on Saturday 
night and meet it—the dose—on 
the doorstep. And worst of all, the 


package is so attractive and the coat- 
ing so well applied that I swallow 
it, package, coating and all, although I 
very well know that the process of di- 
gesting the weekly allotment will carry 
along into Sunday. And now that I 
come to think of it, you advocate and I 
believe in a six-day working week. So 
much for consistency ! LAGAGS EY 


FOR TRAVELERS 


To THE Epiror: The National Broth- 
erhood Council of England is now ar- 
ranging a great campaign, “To every 
man in England” to be held from No- 
vember 8 to 15 of this year. It will 
be more upon social service lines than 
the so-called missions have been, and is 
for the purpose of showing to every man 
that brotherhood principles can and will 
solve many of our difficulties and sor- 
rows. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
throughout the country for thousands 
of meetings to be held and a large 
amount of literature is being prepared 
for distribution. 

Some of your readers who are inter- 
ested in the progress of humanity may 
be intending being in England at that 
time. I write to say how pleased I shall 
be to introduce them to the movement 
and to receive their help in speaking at 
some of the meetings. 


It is annoying 


The presence and assistance of broth- 
ers from across the water would be an 
exemplification of brotherhood and do 
much to aid us in bringing it before the 
manhood of England. Will any who 
are interested or who are coming, please 
write to me? W. G. WILKINS. 
[Alderman and ex-mayor] 

Derby, England. 


POSTING WORK TIME 


To THE Eprror: I note in your issue 
of July 11, in reporting the hearings on 
the recodification of the New York state 
labor law, that I am quoted as urging 
the posting of state regulations of work- 
ing hours in department stores. That is 
a mistake. What I advocated was the 
posting of the exact working hours of 
each girl working on shift or overtime. 
At the present time it is difficult to prop- 
erly enforce the 54-hour law for mercan- 
tile workers because there is no way of 
checking up the exact number of hours 
employes work. 

A law regulating the posting of the 
working hours of irregular workers in 
the mercantile trade is in force in Mas- 
sachusetts. In New York state there is 
such a provision for factory workers. 

ELIzABETH DUTCHER. 
[Treasurer, Retail Clerks’ Union] 
New York. 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


To THE Eprtror: There should be some 
systematic comparison made, showing 
results where the new social experiments 
have been tried. What is the use of 
an expensive laboratory for the purpose 
of repeating tests which are already 
available? For a few instances: 


New Zealand has enforced arbitratio 
of labor disputes. But no one goes ' 
New Zealand to live. 

Australia has an 8-hour day, and is 
labor union paradise. But Australia.h 
only a population equal to that 
Ireland, and it has not increased one 
cent in ten years. f 

Colorado has had woman’s suffrag 
longer than any other state. But Co 
orado is the only state in the union to 
day without a republican form of goy 
ernment, order being maintained } 
United States troops. 

Berlin has had the benefit of the high 
est talent in city planning. But Berli 
has more one-and two-room tenemer 
homes-than New York. 

Western Canada has some form of th 
single tax. How does it work? 

Iowa has the highest percentage o 


_cultivated farms, and Iowa shows a de 


crease in population by the last censut 

Wisconsin is a model in making it 
state university useful to its rural pop 
ulation. But many Wisconsin countie 
show a loss in population in the decen 
nial period, the growth of the state bein 
almost entirely in the cities. 

Instances come to mind faster than 
can record them. In the name of prag 
matism, let us see whether these thing 

“work” before we try them all! 


JosepH D. Hoimgs. ” 
New York. 


EARLY CLOSING f 

To THE Eprror: In your issue of Jul 
11 an interesting statement is quote 
from a Buffalo firm, recognising th 
right of its employes to shorter hour: 
and announcing its intention of closin 
at six o’clock on Saturdays, “no matte 
if every other retail clothing establish 
ment in Buffalo keeps open till midnigh 
and does a land-office business.” In you 
comment on the progressive spirit thu 
shown by C. A. Weed & Co., men’ 
clothiers, employing men only, you ré 
mark that an early closing movemen 
for men is practically unknown outsid 
the large cities such as New York, Phil 
adelphia, and Chicago, 

May I bring to your attention the fac 
that a number of Syracuse firms employ 
ing men only, have for three years pas 
given a Saturday half-holiday, althoug 
the custom is not general even amon} 
department stores, as it is in Buffale 
One large hardware firm in particular 
Alexander Grant’s Sons, has shown | 
fine spirit in closing alone among retai 
hardware stores. 

It is no doubt due to such a progres 
sive policy by a few, that a committe 
was this year appointed by the Syracus 
Business Men’s Association to brin; 
about a general six o’clock closing o1 
Saturday for the summer months. It i 
hoped that this may in no way inter 
fere with the Saturday half- _ 
movement which has been supported bi 
some hundred firms including a sing! 
department-store, Dey Brothers am 
Company, always a leader in improve 
conditions for employes. 

Emity Levetr Eaton, — 


[President, Consumers’ League] 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 


i 


[ EMPLOYING LEISURE 


To tue Eprtor: A canoe trip this 
eek took me down the river to Ipswich. 
- chanced to be the last of the week 
nd the men who work in the mills 
[onday, Tuesday and Wednesday were 
aving holiday. Occasionally one was 
mind working in a little garden and 
learned of some who spent their three 
£ days each week clamming or at other 
ork that offered itself. The greater 
umber, however, crowded the pool 
yoms or played cards on the door steps 
r in vacant yards. 
The people seemed to be Poles and 
reeks. Many of the women were do- 
ig fancy work. The houses, judging 
bedclothing airing on lines and 
a must be overcrowded. The chil- 
n crowded the streets. There was a 
ge playground in which a number 
ere Swinging in the hot sun. Boys I 
ilked with were well informed on the 
hild labor and compulsory education 
ws as well as concerning how much 
1ey had earned in the blueberry fields. 
Toward evening I tramped out of the 
ywn and met a party of boys coming 
rom a ball game. The leader, probably 
fteen years of age, called to a man 
iting on his door step. The answer 
as “Four days and twenty per cent 
ff.” The boy exclaimed “Thank God, 
lat will help my poor mother out.” 
The question that comes to me is: 
Vhat has been done in any community 
) utilize the forces set free from work 
t the time of slack occupation? Is 
lere any city which has met this prob- 
m from the standpoint of either recrea- 
on or directly productive activity? 


, Frank A. Manny. 
East Bedford, Mass. 


/ 

a WITH APOLOGIES 

To tue Eprror: I was interested in 
1e article on longshoremen in your is- 
we for June 20 [report ofthe Indus- 
ial Relations hearing, page 320]. 

You speak of “F. W. Hursey, of the 
mush Terminal,” when as a matter of 
act he represents the Funch, Edye Line, 
tho lease a Bush Terminal pier, but are 
1no way a part of the company. That 
pier or steamship people have been 
o indifferent in the past to the irregu- 
irity of employment and to compensa- 
on of accidents among their employes, 
s without saying. 

I think, however, you give the im- 
ssion that the Bush Terminal Com- 
y expresses itself, through F. W. 
ursey, (who is not in our employ) as 
tisfied, and “justifies” the bad condi- 
ons that exist. This is so far from the 
th that I think you will be fair-minded 
nough to let me protest. Before my 
oa the employ of the Bush Ter- 
inal Company it had an accident de- 
artment and paid the employes, when 
ured, a larger compensation than is 
uired by law, and also cared for the 
idows of the men killed, while in the 
nploy of the company. 

As a company, we do not employ long- 
xremen. The business of the Bush 
minal Company is storing, and we 
1 the warehouses with the goods, which 
e longshoremen on the piers take from 


the ships. Our laborers receive even 
poorer pay than the longshoremen, but it 
is more steady work—so much more 
steady that many of the wives of the 
men prefer it to longshore work, with 
its irregular hours and pay. 

We are not satisfied, however, and 
are at work at the moment on a scheme 
to put the reliable laborers, who have 
been for years with the company, in a 
different class of increased pay. This 
will eventually affect from 600 to 1,000 
men, and will be of as great benefit to 
the company as to the men, for increased 
remuneration always means increased 
efficiency. 

ANTOINETTE GREELY. 
[Social Service Dept. Bush Terminal 
(Grer| 


Brooklyn. 


SUFFRAGE 


To tHe Eprror: In the July 4 issue 
of Tuer Survey there was an article by 
Graham Taylor on the Biennial Session 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in which the full text of the reso- 
lution passed by the federation endors- 
ing woman suffrage was given a promi- 
nent place in the center of the page. 
Dr. Taylor dismisses the fact that there 
was a minority report with a few brief 
words. 

In a spirit of fairness and for the 
sake of the many readers of THE Sur- 
vEY who earnestly endorse many of the 
principles for which the editors stand, 
while taking issue with them on the 
question of woman suffrage, I hope you 
will give space in your columns to this 
letter of mine as well as to the minority 
report, as introduced at the General 
Federation, a copy of which I enclose. 

Avice HILL CHITTENDEN. 

Guilford, Conn. 


“The minority members of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs wish 
to present and place on record a pro- 
test against what is called the wnani- 
mous action of one million women in an 
endorsement of equal suffrage. 

“When such leaders as Sarah Platt 
Decker, a pronounced suffragist indi- 
vidually, stated publicly and privately 
that such endorsement by the federation 
would militate against the educational 
value of the federation, in different sec- 
tions of the country; when well known 
and unknown women throughout the 
United States, as directly interested in 
this convention as any delegate present, 
have also opposed such endorsement, a 


great injustice is done by the wide- 


spread assertion that a million women 
composing this body favor political 
equality.” 

[Professor Taylor’s report stated that 
the resolution “supporting the cause of 
political equality” was adopted by an 
“overwhelming majority of affirmative 
votes” and continued: “But when the 
big majority had gone far enough to ex- 
press their enthusiasm, the president 
summarily cut off excessive demonstra- 
tion, and afterwards declared it in order 
to spread upon the minutes the protest 
of the minority against any impression 
that the endorsement of equal suffrage 
was unanimous which claimed that not 


only those opposed to woman’s suf- 
frage, but some favoring it, deemed en- 
dorsement by the federation inexpedi- 
ent.”—Ep. ] 


SAFETY-AT-SEA 


To tHE Epiror: A_ considerable 
amount of misinformation has been pub- 
lished on the question of safety of life 
at sea, and I fear some of the articles 
in your excellent magazine have not 
been right to the point. 

The chief perils of late seem to be 
(1) fire, and (2) quick sinking of the 
vessel from collisions, stranding, etc. 

The first—fire—can be controlled in 
any vessel and at small expense. A ves- 
sel carrying cargo, or its equivalent, be- 
low the main deck or at most, below the 
spar deck, 7. e. in tight holds, can have 
installed a system using a gas that will 
smother any fire. There are several on 
the market. If a vessel has also, pas- 
senger accommodations cabins, alley- 
ways, etc., etc. they can be supplied 
with thermostats and a sprinkler system 
which will hold a fire there. 

The second—quick sinking—it is quite 
within the ability of our mdrine con- 
struction engineers to overcome by 
double hulls and bulkheads. This is far 
more expensive but it is not commer- 
cially or financially out of reach for new 
vessels. 

It would certainly be a great relief 
to the traveling public to know that all 
vessels using our ports, either inland 
or coastwise, whether engaged in for- 
eign or domestic trade, ten years from 
now must be thus constructed and equip- 
ped, and that meanwhile the present 
fleets are approximating as much as 
possible, those conditions. 

The need and demand we now have 
for a life boat seat for every passenger 
should not exist. Eliminate fire hazard 
and furnish a ship which cannot sink 
for days, and the wonderful aids to navi- 
gation and to summon help will save 
every one on board and probably the 
vessel itself. 

I believe the United States steamboat 
Inspection Service have the authority 
today to compel these changes, but if 
the authorities at Washington think the 
present statutes are insufficient it would 
be a simple matter to give the power 
to the Government Service which is now 
especially entrusted with safety of life 
at sea. 

Witittam C. BREWER. 


Newton Center, Mass. 


THE MELTING POT 


To tHe Epritor: I note that in your 
article of the fourth of July, called A 
Pageant of the Melting Pot, you speak 
of “Americans with no folk-lore of their 
own, no traditions, no specific expres- 
sions of mood in music, movement or 
color.” 

I am afraid that your characterization 
is nearly true as regards music and move- 
ment, or at least that our one-step and 
rag time are not subjects for rejoicing. 
You ought not, however, to forget some 
of the phenomena of undergraduate life 
like football songs and the serpentine 
dance at Harvard after a fortunate Yale 


game. I do not think the Comarinskaia 
can beat the latter for dizzy effective- 
ness, 

As for color, I do not know that there 
is any existing school of art that can 
much beat Whistler, Sargent, Tarbell, 
Benson and the other late exponents of 
American painting. But perhaps that is 
not the sort of color in daily life that 
you mean. 

As to traditions, I don’t know why it 
should be said we have none. It seems 
to me that from the Mayflower to Ap- 
pomatox _we have traditions that are 
worth preserving and that are as valu- 
able as those inherited by the Irish, Bo- 
hemian, Croatian, Polish, and Ruthenian 
peoples whom you mention—although I 
confess that I am personally not well 
versed in Ruthenian or Croatian history. 
To many of the old stock the Fourth 
of July itself still stands for something. 

As to folk lore, Newell says in his 
Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren—of which he gives more than a 
hundred examples—that America at the 
time he writes of (namely, the time just 
before the great immigration) was rich- 
er at least in that important form of folk 
lore than any other country, the reason 
being apparently that it had been up to 
that time a fairly homogeneous country 
and one whose people lived largely in 
village communities. 

But whatever the value of American 
or of foreign tradition, folk lore and 
power of expression, the phrase “melt- 
ing pot” is well applied. Whatever of 
this sort Americans or foreigners pos- 
sess is almost certain to disappear when 
the various races have melted into an 
indistinguishable mass. Language—at 
least of 4a sort of pigeon English suffi- 
cient for daily use—will survive; and a 
few necessary institutions such as the 
legislature and the courts will still be 
carried on; but artistic expression must 
inevitably perish, as our literature has 
already done. 

Foreign peasants, it is true, are still 
willing to come out and show their cos- 
tumes in pageants, but they will not wear 
their costumes in daily life, and will not 
have them even to show for very long. 
Nor will they teach their native dances 
to their children for more than a genera- 
tion or so, while the American folk lore 
has already so thoroughly disappeared 
that you in your article speak of it as 
non-existent. 

“Melting pot” means the reduction of 
every race, with all that it has learned, 
to the bare value of the crude metal of 
which it was composed. So far as what 
we had previously learned was an evil 
and not a good, the change will be to 
our advantage. So far as there was any- 
thing valuable in what the various races 
have painfully acquired during the last 
few thousand years, it must be a loss. 


Boston. JosepH LEE. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


Enclosed please find stamps for one 
copy of Tue Survey for January, 1914. 
You will please mail this to me at my 
home, as I think it worthy of a “place 
on my piano.” 


Milwaukee. Henry Hitr. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, will 
hold a county life week August 10-14. 


Robbins Gilman, headworker of the 
University Settlement, New York, has 
resigned to take effect September 1. 


Examination of candidates for the 
position of welfare nurse, Department 
of Public Safety, Trenton, $1,000 a 


year, open to women only, willbe held- 


by the New Jersey Civil Service Com- 
mission, August 12. 


The Bureau of Child Hygiene of the 
New York City Department of Health 
will request a budget allowance for 1915 
of $554,670, or $123,780 more than this 
year. The increases asked for are to 
provide for 9 additional medical inspec- 
tors, 3 surgeons, 9 dentists and 84 nurses. 


In a recent bulletin, it is disclosed that 
the Census of 1910 finds the word 
“pauper” is gradually passing out of 
use along with its local habitation, the 
“poorhouse.” The new terms are 
“poor,” “indigent,” “dependent,” and 
“infirmary,” “hospital,” “home.” 


A study of training for public health 
service and of the organization of such 
service in England, Germany and Den- 
mark will be made by the General Edu- 
cation Board as a basis of formulating 
a plan for creating schools of public 
health. 


21,000 signatures—7,000 more than 
enough—were secured to a petition to 
put the proposed Arkansas child labor 
bill before the voters next month. This 
is the first child labor bill submitted by 
initiative action. The bill is modeled 
on the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s model law. 


New York’s one-day-rest-in-seven law 
has been upheld for the second time 
in a decision by Judge Fish of the 
Niagara County Court. The New York 
and Massachusetts acts, both passed in 
1913, replace the old Sabbath observ- 
ance laws in permitting seven-day opera- 
tion in industry provided each worker is 
given one free day out of each seven. 


Rose McHugh, district secretary of 
the Chicago United Charities and last 
year a Red Cross worker at Dayton, 
has been put in charge of the investi- 
gation and the rehabilitation work at 
Salem. The bread line has been abol- 
ished and effort centers now on finding 
employment. Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son is co-operating in this. Subscrip- 
tions to the relief fund are over a half 
million dollars. In addition, Congress 
has voted $200,000 and Massachusetts 
$100,000. 


‘furtherance of such work of social bet 


The Survey, August 8, 19) 4 
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Just before Austria declared war 
against Servia, it was announced that 
Prussian government officers would 
make an unofficial tour of inspection 0! 
American prisons and reformatories in 
August and September. The trip, last 
ing about thirty-five days, has been ar- 
ranged by the Prison Association of 
New York. Last year four official rep- 
resentatives of the Prussian governe 
ment spent a month and half on a simi- 
lar visit, but their report has not me 
been received. 4 

; 

' 
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The Alumnae Association of Bryn 
Mawr College is raising a fund as 
memorial to Carola Woerishoffer. 
income is to be given each year “to the 


terment or improvement in New York 
city as the committee believe most near- 
ly for the time being represents the lines 
of activity in which Carola Woeris- 
hoffer was during her lifetime inter- 
ested.” 


& 


A “personal” in the Survey for July 
18 stated that John R. Howard, Jr, 
had resigned from the general secretary 
ship of the Thomas Thompson Tru 
Boston, to become superintendent of the 
New York Orthopaedic Dispensary ant 
Hospital at White Plains, N. Y. T 
hospital at White Plains is the country 
branch of the main dispensary and hos- 
pital on East Fifty-ninth street, New 
York, of both of which Mr. Howard 
superintendent. 


hr aa 


RECENT — 


The Newsboy of St. Louis. A study 
by the School of Social Economy of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Regulation of Public Dance 
Halls, Municipal Legislation, to whic! 
is added a brief summary relating 
cabaret performances and public dane 
ing in restaurants and cafes. Prepare 
by Andrew Linn Bostwick, Libraria 
Municipal Reference Branch, St. Louis 
Public Library. 


A compromise with Socialism; some 
practical suggestions. By Walter H 
McClenon. Published by the author 
323 Philadelphia street, Los Angeles. 


Reform of Legislative Procedure 
Budget in Nebraska. A report by 
joint committee of Senate and House 
Bulletin No. 4 of the Nebraska Legis: 
lative Reference Bureau, Lincoln. 


A Study of the School Inquiry Repor 
on Ungraded Classes. By Elizabeth E 
Farrell, inspector of ungraded classe: 
New York city. Reprinted from tt 
Psychological Clinic. 


Problems of Social Assimilation; pap 
ers and proceedings, eighth annual meet 
ing, American Sociological Society 
Minneapolis, December, 1913. Univer 
ity of Chicago press, $1.50 net. 


Classified Advertisements | 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty | 
cents per line. 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 29d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


_ Public Health Education 
$5,000 a Year 


NEWLY created position in 
the Department of Health. 


_ Applications for examination for this po- 
sition will be received until 4 P. M. Fri- 
day, August 14. 

Candidates must have evidence of a degree 


from a medical school, and should have been 
engaged in public health activities. perience 


in editorial work will receive additional recog- 
nition. 


DUTIES: 


To organize and administer a bureau dealing 
with all phases of public health education. 

To prepare and edit Popes and scientific 
bulletins dealing with public health matters, in- 
cluding the regular health publications of the 

lepartment of Heal 

To organize exhibits and courses of lectures 
dealing with various features of public health 
work. 

To co-operate with existing teaching institu- 
tions, in organizing a school of sanitary science. 

To secure the dissemination of public health 
information through moving picture theatres, 
leaflets, conferences, press bulletins, etc. 


Candidates will not be assembled 
for a written test. 


Application Blanks to be had at Application Bureau, 
Room 1400, Municipal Building, Manhattan, or sent 
by mail on receipt of stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


MATRON, boys’ industrial school, su- 


pervise and work with boys. Address 
Riggs, Gladstone, N. J. 
HANDICRAFT teacher. Permanent 


position beginning September for weaving 
and basketry expert. Answer 1290 Survey. 


WANTED Social Service Workers for 
Cook County’ Bureau. of Public Welfare. 
Applicants should have experience in social 
work. Apply Dept. E., 547 County Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED—Capable social center organ- 
_ izer, who speaks Italian, wanted in a large 
New England city. Address 1296, SurRvEY. 


OPPORTUNITY for young women of 
education and standing to take a short 
course in nursing and domestic science in 
-a hospital for incurables. Address Matron 
of Francis E. Parker Home, New Bruns- 
‘wick, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL Worker, School of Philanthropy 
training, seven (7) years’ experience, six 
(6) years head of settlement, seeks change. 
Settlement or other social service. Will 
consider far West. Address 1288, Survey. 


HEAD OF SETTLEMENT, well edu- 
cated and refined, able to lecture and to 
direct public recreation, particularly suc- 
cessful in her relationship with the people, 

will be open to engagement by Oct. 1st. 
Address 1293 Survey. 


5 

y, 

: ENERGETIC man, forty, married, four- 
teen years’ successful experience as neigh- 


TION Price OF $2.00 per year. 


been tn ettect. 


JOHN A. DRAKE, Publisher 


Compensation for the Injured Workman 


{| All sides of this great, new law is being treated in each 
issue of THE NATIONAL COMPENSATION JOURNAL, Articles by the 
leading authorities on this subject relating to methods of 
administering the law, methods of insuring, welfare work 
in the factories,accident prevention work and occupational 
diseases, are published each month. 


S| Our Legit DEPARTMENT ALONE is WorTH MANY TIMES THE SuBScRIP- 
In this department is pub- 
lished rulings, opinions and decisions of the Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions and decisions of the 
Supreme Court as handed down. 


§] Susscrin—E Now—IMMEDIATELY—and get a copy of the 
September Lssue which will contain abstracts of all Supreme 
Court cases settled in the various States since the law has 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


= WILLIAM, 
EN MITCHELLS 
“I= SELECTED 


WILLIAM MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


2 WILLIAM 
=} MITCHELES= 
' SELECTED 


Designs in Letter Series 


The quality is maintained by careful supervision. 


Style’’ Pens containing the famous “‘J"’ design in both black finish and go: 


240 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


borhood house director, chief probation of- 
ficer and associated charities secretary, 
seeks new connection. Address 1295, Sur- 
VEY. 


SECRETARY—Well educated, intelligent 
woman. Competent stenographer. Excep- 
tionally able in looking after details. Has 
had experience requiring executive ability. 
Address 1297, SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER —Several years in 


executive capacities, legal and School of 
Philanthropy training, thirty years of age, 
will be at liberty in September. 
1298, THE SURVEY. 


Address 


Country Property 


Owners having Pro- 
perty For Sale or To 
Rent for the coming 
season are invited to 
write for our adver- 
tising rates. 


THE SURVEY 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


on 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, “‘American 


plate. 


U. S. A. Agents 


Che New York 
Srhoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed, Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


*The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square House a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address Miss Castine C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Unionism 

The I. W. W. 
Social Insurance 
Labor Legislation 


Working Hours 
Wages 


The Industry Department 


of The Survey interprets 


things of first importance 


to all concerned—as em- 


Safety 

Efficiency 

Minimum Wage 
Profit-Sharing 

W orkmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Relations 


ployer, employe or looker- 


on—in industrial develop- 


ments in America. 


THE SURVEY and INDUSTRY 


Employers, employes and the public—three each—make up the membership of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. Congress has put $300,000 into their hands to study the’ 
causes of industrial unrest and to suggest constructive remedies. 

The largest single task of the Industry Department of The Survey this year has been to 
follow the hearings and work of investigation of this commission. We are the only agency with 
out an axe to grind that is doing it. 

The commission is assembling in one room, in one day, a mass of information which would 
take weeks or months of work to bring together single-handed. We are bringing out the salient 
points each week while the inquiry is in process, and laying by a store of clues and judgments 
given by employers, labor agents, efficiency experts, factory officials, agitators, judges, cperatives 
and owners, such as will equip The Survey to sift more competently the facts of future situations. 


¥ 


The work of the Industry Department is not confined to what appears under the departmental 
heading from week to week, but with the help of our news and editorial columns, covers just about 


everything in the industrial field. It is under the editorship of John A. Fitch. 
For the last two years a special fund has enabled us to employ the Industry Department in a 
far broader way than would be possible otherwise. Less unflinching work would have made con- | 


tributions come more easily; we need more backing—a still bigger group whose liberalism and 
vision grasps the significance of this non-partisan interpretation and comment. 


To follow the Federal Commission to Butte, Colorado and the Pacific Coast dha to complet 
our budget, we need $1,300 more than we have. We believe it is worth it. 


The Survey appeals for contributions of $25 up to complete this budget for this year. 
The following list shows who are standing back of us now: 


{2 


CONTRIBUTORS TO INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT, 1913-14 


Gabou" Charles® Mos chigre «% Boston Weyl, Mrs. Walter E.......New Mork... ee 
Macy VeuSveriiet i. a eee OTK ae es a... 500 Bird, Charles Sumner...... East Walpole, Mass... 


iernsWalter. ia. sel tees as. Milwaukee® 2) jcpes. -.- 400 Reatboty SEED «ye alan, halt oape-? Boston. ,.:ssee 22 ae 
abhor Ore Richard Cs hoston, nn aecte dats ons 250 Curtis Publishing Co....... Philadelphia; \)..:-# snus 
Crate. ChaglesaR.oe cise chen (Chicago oti wii | 250 Mason, Miss Fanny P...... Boston, Mass..:.-..0% 
Bowen; Mrs: Joseph Tux...Chicago ~ 2. re. es | 250 Paine, Mrs. Robert Treat, 2d. Brookline, Mass...... 
Burnham, George, Jr...... Pinladelphiatetnn sax<2-2~ 200 Robins, Mrs. Raymond..... Chicagol”.*s5. vse 
Sithnes Rs) Fulton .... ova- Daw Yiorkh sees oe. 100 Williams, Frank Backus... New York ..2... <s,ee 
Ryans Mrs. .Glendawer.. ... Boston - sis. debe ee ss - 100 Paker, Akreed Enc seis sacs Chicago. .c aoa aan 
gee Eich, eee cor cane NOW Otte: mae tate. « 100 Farnam, Prof. Henry W....New Haven, Conn..... 
Parison, Alired C.... J9...Philadelphia «200. 3.0... 100 Moot,- Adelbert: ...2.5 2.462 Buffalo « ay. yee 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr......... ot, Cagis tts Ss 100 pS MOTO, Irs el tig orale Cincinnati *55.') <a aaa 
Twombly, John Fogg....... 3rookline, Mass...... 100 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


